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A marvel of wood engineering the 
130-foot bridge, built with yellow 
poplar timbers whipsawed nearby, 
needs no supporting piers due to the 
manner in which the parts are mortised 
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The Missouri Highway Commission 
has recently restored the old bridge.— 
Picture courtesy Johnston Studio, Cape 
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LEAD MINING IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI 
TO 1865 


BY A. M. GIBSON* 


The discovery of mineral wealth has been a leading factor in 
populating arid developing many states of the Union. Missouri, 
from early colonial times, was a focal point of imperialistic attention 
due to French and Spanish exploitation of lead ore in the Mine 
La Motte region. The heavy world demand for shot and household 
items made of lead attracted an early population to this area. Upon 
acquisition of Louisiana in 1803 
by the United States, Missouri's 
agricultural resources were devel- 
oped, and the economy became 
diversified with lead mining, 
only one of the industries sus- 
taining the new and growing 
population. 

Although eastern and central 
Missouri were fairly well popu- 
lated by 1820, the southwestern 
Ozarks remained largely unin- 
habited. Henry Rowe School- 
craft visited this region in 1819- 
Materna Studio; penn Carnegie Pub. Lib., 1820 and characterized it as a 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. “howling wilderness’ on finding 

Henry Rowe Schoolcraft that except for an occasional 

solitary trapper he was the only 

inhabitant of the Ozarks. Besides noting its emptiness, Schoolcraft 

also reported the reason that the Southwest, notably the area com- 

prising the future Jasper and Newton counties, would become 

famous the world over as a mineral producing district—the presence 
of lead ore.! 

Schoolcraft found good lead specimens in the creek banks as well 
as traces of shallow mining and crude log furnaces presumably used 


*Arrell Morgan Gibson is head of the Division of Manuscripts and the Phillips Collection on 
Indian and Southwestern History at the University of Oklahoma Library and assistant professor 
of history. 

1Henry R. Schoolcraft, A View of the Lead Mines in Missouri (New York, 1819), 254. Also see 
Henry R. Schoolcraft, Journal of a Tour into the Interior of Missouri and Arkansas (London, 1821), 
50-54. 
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by hunters to smelt the ore. This visitor mined some lead on the 
local streams, smelting the shallow mined ore in a brief pit, its sides 
insulated with flat stones secured from the river beds.” 

No permanent settlement took place in this region until 1838. 
Kdmund Jennings, a hunter from Jackson County, Tennessee, is 
reported to have traversed the area sometime during 1815. Return- 
ing home, Jennings described to his neighbors the natural beauty 
and resources of this wilderness which he called “the land of the six 
boils’”’ (from the boiling, surging qualities of the clear and swift 
Indian Creek, North Fork, Elk River, Center Creek, Turkey Creek, 
Shoal Creek, and Spring River). In Jennings’ audience was a lad of 
15, John C. Cox. Apparently enthralled by Jennings’ account of 
southwestern Missouri, Cox journeyed to the region in 1838.3 

As the first settler, Cox built a log dwelling within the present 
limits of Joplin and established a postoffice, calling it Blytheville,* 
probably for a Cherokee Indian called Blythe who lived on nearby 
Shoal Creek.’ Additional settlers were soon attracted to the ‘Six 
Boils Country,” and in 1841 John Cox built a general store adjacent 
to the Blytheville postoffice. The settlement received the services of 
a pastor in 1839 when Harris Joplin, a Methodist minister, arrived. 
He built a cabin and, place of worship on the banks of a spring-fed 
run which the settlers soon named Joplin Creek.® 

The initial settlers were primarily agriculturalists attracted by 
this region’s plentiful resources. Abundant wildlife furnished a 
dependable food supply. Material for shelter and fuel was readily 
available from the heavily timbered hillsides. The river valleys 
contained excellent cropland, and the prairie grasslands furnished 
superb pasture for livestock. Surface-exposed pieces of lead ore, 
the source of future wealth, were gathered and melted into shot by 
these early settlers.? While no strong hint of the exceedingly rich ore 
beneath their farms presented itself, as 1850 approached more and 
more evidence of mineral wealth emerged. 

An example was the alleged experience of Levi Lee in 1844. 
While hunting deer on the banks of Shoal Creek, he stepped too 


*Schoolcraft’s prospecting ventures in the Southwest are described in both his View of the 
Lead Mines and Journal of a Tour. 

3Jllustrated Historical Atlas of Jasper County, Missouri (Joplin, 1876), 14. 

‘Ibid., 19. Also see F. A. North, The History of Jasper County, Missouri (Des Moines, 1883), 
153. 


Joel T. Livingston, A History of Jasper County and Its People (Chicago, 1912), I, 141. 

*North, Jasper County, 390; Historical Allas, 19. 

7John R. Holibaugh, The Lead and Zinc Mining Industry of Southwest Missouri and Southeast 
Kansas (New York, 1895), 32. 

8Wiley Britton, Pioneer Life in Southwestern Missouri (Kansas City, 1929), 17. 
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Southwest Missouri Lead Mining Camps Before 1865 


close to the water’s edge, the soft ground caved, and to avoid falling 
into the creek he seized a clump of short bushes nearly. The weight 
of Lee’s body is said to have pulled the clump out by the roots; yet 
his fall was broken. Recovering his balance, Lee noted that he had 
excavated several pieces of cubed material, which on closer examina- 
tion were found to be lead ore. Although further probing disclosed a 
complete ledge of ore-bearing rock, Lee did nothing to develop 
the discovery beyond a periodic visit to obtain lead for melting 
into shot. 

Another district discovery, the first to involve commercial 
mining, was reported in 1848 by William Tingle,'® a farmer near 
what became Leadville, two miles northwest of present Joplin. 
Tingle was the first settler-farmer to engage actively in mining." 

On the heels of Tingle’s discovery, professional and amateur 
prospectors set out in earnest to find new deposits. A skilled lead 
miner from the Washington County field of eastern Missouri, David 
Campbell, visited John Cox in 1849 and pointed out that the latter’s 
property contained favorable depressions and geologic indications 

; *Joplin Globe, January 31, 1943. 


10*History of Eagle Picher,”” Engineering and Mining Journal, CXLIV (November, 1943), 70. 
"Historical Atlas, 15; “Joplin, Missouri—History and Development,” (Joplin, 1933), 2. 
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of ore." Almost simultaneous with Campbell’s disclosure, lead was 
found on Cox’s property. An account of the Cox strike, based on an 
interview with his son, states that Cox owned a Negro youth who 
frequently fished in Joplin Creek. While digging for bait in what 
later became the Kansas City Bottoms, he excavated some heavy 
cubed material which he carried to his master. Cox made a fire in an 
impromptu furnace and smelted the heavy material into refined 
lead.’ This slave’s discovery in Joplin Creek Valley gave rise to the 
label of “nigger diggins’’ as the field developed. 

The Tingle and Cox discoveries produced new interest in Mis- 
souri’s Southwest. Each week following the discoveries witnessed 
new settlers, now for the most part experienced miners. Additional 
discoveries were made around the Tingle and Cox mines, and a small 
mining camp called Leadville mushroomed to a population of 100 
persons in 1850. These professional miners were joined by local 
farmers, when seasonablly unemployed, who literally dug in their 
door yards as much lead ore as was required to purchase family 
needs. Experienced miners from the fields of lowa, Illinois, and 
eastern Missouri joined local residents in the quest for minerals." 
Some settlers, however, remained farmers and made a good living by 
furnishing food and mine timbers to the mining population." 


As the field expanded the Cox and Leadville mines came to be 
referred to in the Missouri Geological Survey reports as the Turkey 
Creek Mines of Jasper County. Other points in the county soon 
became centers of exploration and mining. Oronogo was one of the 
first, and conflicting accounts describe the discovery of mineral 
there. One source mentions that a mine and smelter were operated 
on Center Creek near present Oronogo in 1849.!8 Two others note 
that Andrew McKee and Thomas Livingston found lead ore near the 
surface within the present limits of Oronogo in the spring of 1851 
while excavating for a cellar. Their exclusion of the earlier accounts 
indicates that they regarded 1851 as the earliest discovery date.” 
Certainly the McKee-Livingston strike was the initial one within 
the present limits of Oronogo. 

Mine Owners of Joplin,"” Engineering and Mining Journal, L (July 26, 1890), 96. 

%’Dolph Shaner, The Story of Joplin (New York, 1948), 1. 

“Arthur Winslow, Lead and Zinc Deposits (Jefferson City, 1894), 447-50. 

Moses Austin had noted this practice on the part of eastern Missouri farmers much earlier. 

George C. Swallow, The First and Second Annual Reports of the Geological Survey of Missouri, 
(Jefferson City, 1855), 163-64. 

"Britton, Pioneer Life, 20. 


Historical Allas, 22. 
’Livingston, Jasper County, I, 34; North, Jasper County, 487-88. 
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The mining camp that followed these discoveries took the name 
of Minersville in the pre-Civil War era, and its tributary mines were 
scattered over a radius of five miles.2° This prosperous little com- 
munity, which contained 25 dwellings in 1861, was desolated by the 
struggle that followed. Before its destruction, however, Minersville 
became the central shipping point for refined lead from the entire 
district. This camp claimed the largest chunk of pure lead found 
anywhere in the region. Excavated from a depth of only six feet, 
the huge piece of pure galena had to be broken up to be hoisted, 
since it weighed 30,000 pounds.”! 

Here, as in other camps, zinc ore was frequently encountered in 
conjunction with the lead. Little was known of this associate 
mineral’s value; it had only limited commercial use, and conse- 
quently the price was low.” Huge quantities of it were observed on 
debris piles around the mines in 1854.78 The accumulated zinc at 
Granby was used to construct a stockade for the protection of the 
women and children during the many local Civil War raids. Follow- 
ing the war this mineral was removed from the stockade walls and 





Swallow, Geological Rep. of Country Along Line of Southwest Pacific R. R. 
Granby in 1857 


George C. Swallow, Geological Report of the Country Along ...the Pacific Railroad (St. Louis, 
1859), 37. 

"Historical Atlas, 22. 

2Winslow, Lead and Zinc Deposits, 295; Britton, Pioneer Life, 21-22. 

*%Swallow, First and Second Annual Reports, 164. 

“Granby News Herald, June 1, 1950. 
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marketed at three dollars per ton.** Minersville, however, was the 
earliest heavy producer of zinc in the postwar period. 

By 1855 the mines of Minersville, then referred to as the Center 
Creek Camp, had produced 419,000 pounds of refined lead.* 
Several Newton County prospects south of these diggings came in 
during 1850. These, too, served as nuclei for mining camps and 
later towns. Granby was established late in 1854 with discoveries 
of lead at the Prairie Diggings, one mile south of present Granby. 
George C. Swallow made the first State geological survey of the 
region early in 1854 and reported no cabin on the site where Granby 
now stands,”* yet by 1860 there were 300 mining shafts around the 
city,” which claimed a population of 7,000.78 

One of the largest operations in Newton County was conducted 
by the Blow and Kennett Mining Company, which in 1850 obtained 
a lease from the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad on lands comprising 
the future site of Granby.” This company, the only large operator 
in the district before 1865, carried on mining as well as smelting. 
Blow and Kennett smelters became so efficient in refining ore that 
small operators soon came to sell their raw ore to this company. 
Blow and Kennett smelters consisted of six large air furnaces, the 
blast furnished by steam-driven fans. This enterprise had produced 
35,414,014 pounds of refined lead by 1861.*° 


J. W. Moseley, another operator of importance in Newton 
County, discovered lead ore on Shoal Creek between Granby and 
Neosho in 1850. Within three months his mines produced 100,000 
pounds of mineral from two shafts at 60 feet with a crew of six men. 
Moseley’s smelting furnace was equipped to handle 3,000 pounds of 
mineral per day.*! His Shoal Creek mines were such heavy producers 
that they were still yielding ore in 1894.%* 

While smelting today has become highly specialized, with a 
single smelter or two serving the entire mining district of which 
Jasper and Newton counties are a part, in the pre-1865 period it was 
an integral part of mining itself. In the first few years of operations 

*Swallow, First and Second Annual Reports, 160. 

*Ibid., 161; Swallow, Geological Report, 36. 

“Winslow, Lead and Zinc Deposits, 286. 

“Granby News Herald, June 1, 1950. 

*Swallow, Geological Report, 36. 

WW. F. Switzler, J/lustrated History of Missouri from 1544 to 1881, 11 (St. Louis, 1881), 566. 

“William S. Moseley, ‘Paper on the Lead Mines of the Southwest,’’ Western Journal and 
Civilian, IV (1851), 413. 


John R. Holibaugh, “Early Mining in the Joplin District,” Engineering and Mining Journal, 
LVILI (December 1, 1898), 508. 
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each mine had its own smelter adjacent to the shaft. The lead ore 
in those days was shallow mined. The shafts seldom exceeded 
60 feet, and the mineral, generally 80 percent or more pure galena, 
required little or no concentrat- 
ing. The ore was hand picked 
from the debris, hoisted from 
the mine, and washed, and when 
sufficient mineral had accumu- 
lated it was placed on a log pile 
or furnace and the combustible 
material ignited.** The molten 
lead was conduced into moulds, 
cooled, and removed, ready for 
market. The piece of moulded 
lead, approximately 80 pounds 





Henry C. Thompson and St. Joseph Lead Co. in weight, was called a_ pig. 
Mining from a Shallow Shaft The blast furnace was intro- 
duced by Moseley near Neosho 
in 1852.54 Smelting soon became a specialized operation, and miners 
brought their raw mineral to nearby smelters where it sold for $20 
per 1,000 pounds.** Each camp, rather than each mine, gradually 
came to have its own smelter. Kennett and Blow were at Granby, 
Moseley at Neosho, and Harklerode smelted for the Turkey Creek 
mines.*® Specialized smelting involved the use of improved methods. 
The primitive log furnace was replaced by the Scotch Hearth 
Furnace, which included a blast of air furnished by huge bellows 
operated by water power or steam. Fuel for the new type of furnace 
was supplied by charcoal and later by coal. ‘The lead ash, lost in the 
log furnace, was re-run through the blast furnace, making extrac- 
tion more efficient and increasing the profit per ton smelted by 
20 percent.*? 

Aside from the smelting enterprises of Kennett and Blow, 
Moseley, and Harklerode, the district business organizations 
remained small. Most of the mines were operated until after 1900 
on a partnership basis with only small amounts of hired labor used. 

Marketing lead presented a real problem in the pre-Civil War 
period, since there were no railroad facilities immediately available 

%Holibaugh, Lead and Zinc Mining Industry, 35. 

“Lead Mining in Southwest Missouri,’’ Debow'’s Review, XVIII (January, 1855), 389-91, 

*®Swallow, First and Second Annual Reports, 163-64. 


%**Lead Mining in Southwest Missouri,” 389-91. 
Swallow, First and Second Annual Reports, 161. 
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to the southwestern Missouri mining camps, a major favor in limit- 
ing the area’s full development. The common mode of transporting 
lead to market was to haul the pigs in wagons to Spring River and 
Cowskin, load the metal on flatboats, and float by way of Grand, 
Arkansas, and Mississippi rivers to New Orleans.** Metal shipped 
by the New Orleans route was generally consigned to New York and 
Boston markets.*® John Cox shipped the lead by wagon from his 
mines north to the river landings. There the lead was loaded on flat- 
boats and floated to St. Louis. Osceola on the Osage River, a trib- 
utary of the Missouri, was a popular loading point for this market.*° 

One of the leading proprietors in the Southwest, William S. 
Moseley, summed up local transport problems in 1851: 

The only obstacle to the rapid development of the mineral 
resources of southwest Missouri is remoteness from navigation, 
or at least, certain navigation. You are aware that South Grand 
River flows entirely through the Indian country, emptying into 
the Arkansas about five miles below Fort Gibson. If that small 
wedge of land belonging to the Senecas, Seneca-Shawnees, and 
Quapaw Indians lying west of Newton County was attached to 
the state it would add greatly to the growth of that part of our 
state, and rapidly increase the growth and development of one 
of the finest sections of southwest Missouri. A fine flourishing 
border town would grow up; steamboat navigation of the Grand 
River would take the place of road wagons; and thousands 
of acres, now lying waste, would soon yield up their hidden 
treasures.*! 

Mining operations were curtailed considerably during the Civil 
War, and the camps were desolated by the foraging activities of both 
Union and Confederate armies. Neosho, near Moseley’s camp, was 
briefly the Confederate capital of Missouri and thereby became the 
special target of Union operations in the State. The records show 
that both Northern and Southern armies were interested in the 
region as a source of lead for munitions. The Confederate Army 
garrisoned at Granby in 1861 and actively operated the mines and 

8That flatboating was widely used on this and other southwestern river routes for transporting 
a variety of products is evidenced by Muriel Wright in ‘‘Early Navigation and Commerce Along 
the Arkansas and Red Rivers in Oklahoma," Chronicles of Oklahoma, VIII (March, 1930), 63-68, 
and Daniel Dana, Journal of a Tour in the Indian Territory, 1844 (New York, 1844), 23. See also 
‘‘Mineral Wealth of Missouri,"’ Western Journal and Civilian, VI (1853), 229-34; Holibaugh, 
“Early Mining,”’ 508; and Swallow, First and Second Annual Reports, 230. 

‘Lead Mining in Southwest Missouri,’’ 389-91. 


“Livingston, Jasper County, 1, 32; Britton, Pioneer Life, 17-18. 
4tMoseley, ‘‘Paper on the Lead Mines,” 412. 
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smelters throughout the district. Wiley Britton, a contemporary, 
calculated that the refined metal produced here under Confed- 
erate auspices was sufficient to 
supply the small arms ammuni- 
tion needs for a large part of the 
Southern Army.” 

Confederate forces held and 
operated these Southwest Mis- 
souri lead mines until October of 
1862. In October, 1861, the 
quartermaster at Fort Smith 
advised Acting Secretary of War 
J. P. Benjamin, C.S.A., that he 
could haul 200,000 pounds of 
lead per month from the Granby 
mines.“* On October 14 the 

‘ quartermaster informed Benja- 

‘Henry C. Thompson and St. Joseph Lead Co. min that he had shipped 32,000 

Pouring Lead Into Molds in a Log pounds of lead from the Granby 

mines to Memphis and added, 

“Will continue to forward lead, and I believe can furnish all that 
is wanted for the Confederate Army.’ 

Union forces drove the Southern Army out of the lead producing 
field in the autumn of 1862 and dominated the area thereafter, with 
production going to the Union Army. Guerilla forces attacked the 
Center Creek and Turkey Creek camps in May, 1863, but were 
driven off by Federal units. Thereafter, relative calm settled over 
this desolated mining field.* : 

With the cessation of hostilities in 1865 the mining region of 
Southwest Missouri again began production for the world markets. 
Aside from the limitations of transportation and lack of adequate 
population, the region offered every inducement for exploitation and 
development. S. Waterhouse in his prospectus of 1867 encouraged 
immigration to Southwest Missouri. Noting that prospects for 
quick wealth were everywhere and that lead virtually came to the 
surface, he advised people of amibition to move to this ‘‘sunset side 
of the Father of Waters.’’* 





“Britton, Pioneer Life, 18. 
J. P. Benjamin to General Ben McCulloch, October 11, 1861, War of Rebellion Records, 
Series I, III, 717. 
“4G. W. Clark to J. P. Benjamin, October 14, 1861, Jbid., Series I, III, 718. 
“Report of Lt. Col. Thomas Crittendon to Col. William Cloud, Ibid., Series I, XXII, 328. 
“S. Waterhouse, The Resources of Missouri (St. Louis, 1867), 19. 











MISSOURI’S PROGRAM FOR HIGHWAY 
HISTORIC MARKINGS, 1958 


DIRECTED BY FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER* 


INSCRIPTIONS BY RUBY M. ROBINS** 
ParT | 


Throughout Missouri, in attractive roadside parks and well 
constructed turnouts, the State's handsome highway _ historical 
markers daily attract wide and favorable attention. With the 
addition of ten new markers in 
1958, Missouri now has 90 of 
these large, two-sided, blue and 
gold markers for historic sites in 
84 counties and the City of St. 
Louis. Under the State’s high- 
way marker program, begun in 
1951, The State Historical So- 
ciety, through its Secretary and 
Finance Committee, selects the 

sites to be marked, supplies the 
Cedar County MarkerIn Park Near... |. died?” 
pean Mtn inscriptions, and pays for the 
markers. The State Highway 
Commission locates the parks or turnouts for the markers and 





Courtesy Wilbur Miller 


installs and maintains them. 


Now in its seventh year, Missouri’s highway historical marker 
program had its inception in a resolution presented by General 
Paul M. Robinett at the 1947 Annual Meeting of The State Histori- 
cal Society of Missouri, though the program was not implemented 
until 1951, when Governor Forrest Smith approved the appropria- 
tion made by the 66th General Assembly providing for the project. 


*Floyd C. Shoemaker, B.A., M.A., LL.D., University of Missouri, secretary and librarian of 
The State Historical Society of Missouri and editor of the Missouri Historical Review. 


**Ruby M. Robins, B.A., M.A., University of Maryland; formerly taught at Montgomery 
Blair Senior High School, Silver Spring, Md.; now director of research of highway historical marker 
project of The State Historical Society of Missouri. 
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Succeeding Governors Phil M. Donnelly and James T. Blair, Jr., 
have continued to approve provisions for the program made by 
later General Assemblies. 

This current series of articles will give the inscriptions for 
markers completed in 1958 for Cedar County, Chillicothe, Christian 
County, DeKalb County, Osage County, Poplar Bluff, Unionville, 
Texas County, Webster County, and West Plains. The sites 
selected for marking in 1959 are Cass County, Clinton County, 
Boonville, Harrison County, Lawrence County, McDonald County, 
Mercer County, Mississippi County, Polk County, Scotland 
County, and Wayne County. 


Articles on the marker program and the inscriptions on the 80 
markers completed between 1951 and 1957 have been carried in 
these issues of the Review: January, April, July, 1955; April, July, 
October, 1957; April, July, October, 1958; and January, 1959. 
These articles reproduced inscriptions on. the following markers: 

Altenburg, Arrow Rock, Bagnell Dam, Bethel, Bonne Terre, 

Boonville-Franklin, Bowling Green, Canton, Cape Girardeau, 

Carthage, Caruthersville, Cassville, Clark County, Columbia, 

Daniel Boone-Gottfried Duden, Doniphan, Edina, Eminence, 

Fayette, Fort Davidson, Fort Orleans, Fort Osage, Frederick- 

town, Fulton, Galena, Gallatin, Glasgow, Harmony Mission, 

Hermann, Independence, Jefferson City, Jefferson County, 

Joplin, Kansas City, Kennett, Keytesville, Kingston, Kirks- 

ville, Laclede, Lamar, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lexington, 

Liberty, Louisiana, Macon, Marble Hill, Mark Twain, Mary- 

ville, Mexico, Moberly, Montgomery County, Neosho, 

Nevada, New London, New Madrid, Osceola, Palmyra, 

Platte County, Potosi, Richmond, Rock Port, Rolla, 

St. Charles, St. Joseph, St. Louis (City), St. Louis County, 

Ste. Genevieve, Salem, Sedalia, Springfield, Taney County, 

Tipton, Trenton, Troy, Van Buren, Warrensburg, Warsaw, 

Washington, Wright County. 

Most of these markers have been installed, though some are 
waiting highway relocation or construction of a turnout. Many of 
the markers have been dedicated in fine and fitting ceremonies. 

Participating in these dedicatious are The State Historical Society, 
the State Highway Commission. iocal groups, and State officials, 
while patriotic societies, elementary and high school students, and 
Boy and Girl Scouts are also often represented. 

The inscriptions to be reproduced here are quoted continuously 
and not line for line as they appear on the marker. The inscriptions 
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Fredericktown Democrat-News 


At Time of Fredericktown Highway Historical Marker Dedication, 
October 1, 1957 


Left to Right, Front Row: Mrs. Merritt S. Gwinn; Mrs. Henry C. Thompson; 
Attorney General John M. Dalton; Floyd C. Shoemaker and Mrs. Shoemaker; 
Mrs. Clarice B. Andrews. Second Row: Joe K. Swisher, master of ceremonies; 
Henry C. Thompson, trustee of State Historical Society; Roy F. Roberts, 
president of Fredericktown C. of C.; the Rev. Leo P. Kampmann; L. D. 
Whitener; Merritt S. Gwinn, State Highway Comm. Div. Eng. 


for these large markers, located off the highway so that the motorist 
must stop to read them, give information on sites of interest, out- 
standing achievements and personages, and characteristics of the 
land within the orbit of the marker. 

The text is carried on each side of the marker and is a unit in 
itself, yet each side complements the other. Wording and use of 
abbreviated forms are determined by the length of the marker line. 
At the bottom of each side of the marker, but not reproduced here, 
is the information, ‘‘Erected by State Historical Society of Missouri 
and State Highway Commission, 1958."’ A line is here used to 
separate the two sides of the marker inscription. 


CEDAR COUNTY 


Here where the Ozark Highland borders on the Western Prairie 
Region of Missouri, Cedar County was organized in 1845. The name 
is for the trees along Cedar Creek. Stockton, the county seat, 
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platted in 1846 on land given by Zimri and Marian Crabtree, was 
first named Lancaster. Another town in Mo. also took this name, so 
Cedar Countians called their town Fremont until, displeased with 
political views of Gen. John C. Fremont, they took the name honor- 
ing Mexican War Commander R. F. Stockton in 1859. 

Cedar County, furnishing troops to both sides, was torn by 
violence in the Civil War. In Aug., 1862, Union Majors Douglas 
Dade and Samuel Montgomery drove Confed. Col. J. T. Coffee 
from Stockton and on July 11, 1863, Confed. Major T. R. Livingston 
and Union Lt. W. A. McMinn were killed in an affray there. 
Gen. J. O. Shelby routed a Federal garrison and burned the court- 
house on Oct. 5, 1863. 

The present courthouse in Stockton is a handsome monolithic 
concrete structure. It was dedicated in 1940. The first courthouse, 
1855-63, was replaced by a second in 1867 which was torn down 
in 1940. 


Cedar County, 317,440 acres of woodland and prairie, is a live- 
stock, grain, and dairy area. Osage tribes ceded the region in 1808, 
but Indians roamed in the county into the 1830’s, and some 95 
mounds and a village site remain in Cedar County. First settlers 
were John Crisp, Robert Graham, Thomas English, and a ‘‘Mr.”’ 





Old Tennessee House, Early Stockton Hotel 
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Crump, in 1832. They located two miles east of Stockton where a 
big hollow sycamore gave them partial shelter. Early settlers came 
largely from Tennessee. 

In Cedar County is El Dorado Springs, one of Missouri's health 
resorts. Mineral springs were discovered by the Joshua Hightower 
family and a town laid out there by N. H. and W. P. Cruce in 1881. 
To the south, about the same time, Jerico Springs grew up near 
another spring. A number of Germans and Bohemians settled in 
the area. The spring in Stockton’s City Park issues from a cave 
which underlies the town. 

Stockton is the birthplace of the noted veterinarian J. W. 
Connaway (1859-1947), and soldier, congressman, Lieutenant 
Governor of Missouri Joseph J. Gravelly (1828-72) lived in 
Cedar County. 


The Cedar County marker stands in a turnout one and three-quarter miles cast of 
Stockton. Junction State Highway 32 and County Road M. 


, CHILLICOTHE 


On rolling land above the Grand, and between Thompson River 
and Medicine Creek, Chillicothe was laid out in 1837 as seat of newly 


organized Livingston County. The name is for Edward Livingston, 
U.S. Secy. of State, and the town is named for Chillicothe, Ohio, 
a Shawnee Indian tribal name. 





Chillicothe Constitution-Tribune 


West Side of Chillicothe Square in 1843 
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Chillicothe developed rapidly after the completion of the historic 
Hannibal and St. Joseph R. R. (now C. B. & Q.) in 1859. Three 
miles east of town a marker stands where the final spike was driven 
in the track of this first railroad across Missouri. Because of the 
railroad, Union troops occupied the town in the Civil War, and the 
area suffered from guerrilla raids. Renewed growth came with build- 
ing of what is now the Wabash, 1870, and the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, 1886. 

Here was the home of Chillicothe Business College, once the 
Nation’s largest business school, founded in 1890 by Allen Moore 
and closed in 1952. Today’s St. Joseph’s Academy dates from 1872, 
and the State Industrial Home for Girls, 1887. Southeast at Avalon, 
United Brethren operated Avalon College, 1873-90. The college 
building is now a church. 


Chillicothe, a city of varied industries, lies in a livestock and 
grain farming county in Missouri's Glacial Plains Region. In terri- 
tory ceded in 1824 by lowa, Sac, and Fox tribes, the county’s first 
white settler was Samuel E. Todd in 1831. Pioneers, largely from 
the South, came in 1830's. 

Prehistoric Indian mounds and campsites remain in the county. 
An Indian trail, later called Field’s Trace, crossed the Grand 
River west of Chillicothe. Le Riviere Grande, as it was called 
by early French trappers, was made a “free highway’’ by the 
State in 1839, and several steamboats came up as far as Utica, 
some 6 miles southwest. . 

Chillicothe was the home of Confed. Gen. William Y. Slack, and 
Alexander M. Dockery, Gov. of Mo., 1901-05, practiced medicine 
here. He is buried in Edgewood Cemetery, where also is grave of 
Nelson Kneass, composer of music for T. D. English’s poem “Ben 
Bolt.” He died here in 1868 while on theatrical tour. Earl S. and 
Foreman Sloan are said to have developed their liniment while 
running a livery stable here, 1870-72. Arthur J. and Alta T. 
Simpson gave land for city park. 


The Chillicothe marker stands in Manuel G. Drumm Roadside Park two miles 
cast of Chillicothe. U.S. Route 36. 
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CHRISTIAN COUNTY 


Deep in the Missouri Ozarks, Christian County, organized 1859, 
was one of last 3 of the State’s 114 counties to be formed. At the 
request of pioneer ‘‘Mrs. Thomas Neaves”’ it was named for her 
native Ky. county honoring Rev. War Col. William Christian. 
Ozark, platted in 1843 by J. C. and A. N. Farmer near a mill on 
beautiful, spring-fed Finley Creek, became county seat, and J. C. 
Inman laid out an addition. 


Ozark, a thriving town in the 1850's with a fine academy, Ozark 
High School, was a Union post in the Civil War. An attack was 
repulsed in Aug., 1862, and in Jan., 1863, the town was evacuated at 
the approach of General Joseph O. Shelby who burned a block- 
house there. During the war, guerrilla bands and troops raided 
the countryside. 


To combat lawlessness following the war, the Bald Knobbers, 
organized as a law and order group, first met on a bald knobbed hill 
in adjacent Taney County in 1885. In time a number of Bald 
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Sketch by W. N. Collier from old photograph. Courtesy Mrs. Harris Eddy 





Early Settlement at Ozark 
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Knobbers were themselves accused of lawlessness and a number of 
trials were held in Ozark, and 3 members were executed there, 
May, 1889. 


Among the hills, valleys, and plains of Christian County are 
many earth mounds and rock cairns from prehistoric days. In 
modern times, Osage tribes ceded claims to the region, 1808. Dela- 
ware Indians held a land grant in the area, 1818-1829. Their trading 
post was near Ozark. In the early 1820’s Ohioans settled in the 
county, and Tenn. and Ky. pioneers came in the 1830's. 


The town of Ozark, whose name derives from the French 
‘‘Aux Arcs,” meaning in the country of the Arkansas, serves a 
tomato, fruit, livestock, dairy, and poultry farming county. In 1883 
the Chadwick branch of the Frisco Railroad reached Ozark. 

North of Ozark, in a beautiful setting, is Smallin’s Cave having 
one of the largest openings in Missouri. Explorer Henry R. School- 
craft, who visited the cave in 1818, called it ‘‘Winoca.’’ Northwest 
at Billings a marker recalls the days when the stages of the Butter- 
field Overland Mail stopped at Ashmore’s Relay Station, 1858-1861. 
Part of southeast Christian County is in Mark Twain National 
Forest. Over the line in Greene County is Wilson’s Creek Battlefield. 


The Christian County marker has not been installed at this time. 


DEKALB COUNTY 


DeKalb County, 270,720 
acres of rolling prairie land, is 
one of 19 Missouri counties 





organized in February, 1845. 
The name is for German-born 
Johann Kalb, member of French 
army and general in the Araeri- 
can Revolution, known as Baron 
de Kalb. In May, 1845, near ic 2. ieee 
the center of the almost square 
county, Maysville was laid out 





Old Maysville Chautauqua, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, Lecturer 
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as the county seat and named for either the month of May or 
Maysville, Kentucky. 

The DeKalb County Courthouse, built in 1939, is the county’s 
fourth. To the west of the courthouse is Maysville’s oldest house, 
built of brick by Dr. John Black in 1854. In one of the few Civil 
War incidents in the county, Union troops vandalized the house 
as Black was a Confederate sympathizer. 

Missouri's first permanent Chautauqua was founded in Mays- 
ville in 1896 by Thomas J. Williamson. Opening lecture was “Last 
Days of the Confederacy”’ by Gen. J. B. Gordon. 

James T. Blair, Jr., inaugurated Governor of Missouri, 1957, 
formerly Lt. Gov., 1949-57, was born in Maysville. His father was 
a Mo. Supreme Court Judge, 1915-24. 


First white settler in DeKalb County was a Canadian French- 
man, Samuel Vesser, who made a temporary home near Stewartsville 
in 1824, the year lowa, Sac, and Fox tribes ceded their claims to the 





The James T. Blair, Sr., Family 


James T. Blair, Sr.; Mrs. James T. (Grace E. Ray) Blair, Sr.; Sam C. Blair; 
William C. Blair; Mrs. Lynn M. (Margaret R. Blair) Ewing; James T. Blair, Jr., 
Governor of Missouri; and Mrs. A. C. (Grace M. Blair) Turner. 
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area. Permanent settlers, largely from Ky. and Tenn., came in the 
late 1820’s. Lying in northwest Missouri’s Glacial Plains Region, 
DeKalb is a livestock and grain farming county. 

Maysville, the seat of justice, was the only town in the county 
until Stewartsville was laid out to the south in 1854 on the route 
chosen by the Hannibal and St. Joseph (now C. B. & Q.). There was 
Stewartsville Academy, later a college, 1860-85. Osborn was laid 
out on the same route, 1858, and north on the C. B. & Q., Union 
Star was founded in 1879. The Chicago, Rock Island, & Pacific 
reached Maysville, 1886, and on this route Weatherby, Amity, and 
Clarksdale were founded, 1885. 

The old Council Bluffs Trace, a post road opened by the U. S. 
Army, 1823, from Liberty, Mo., to Fort Atkinson, Nebr., ran 
through the county. Lost Creek near Maysville got its name when 
several soldiers, lost in the snow, were rescued near this stream. 


The DeKalb County Marker stands in a turnout at the eastern city limits of 
Maysville. State Highway 6. 


OSAGE COUNTY 


Named for the river on its 
west boundary, Osage County 
was organized, 1841. A central 
location, including land donated 
by J. W. Robinson, was desig- 
nated as the county seat, 1842- 
43, and named Linnville, later 
Linn, for Missouri’s ‘Model 
Senator” Lewis F. Linn. 





Melies, History ... Of Westphalia ‘ he Osage C ounty area Was 
St. Joseph’s Catholic Church, om settled by French Cana- 
Westphalia dians around 1805 before the 


Osage (French name for Waz- 
hazhe Indians) ceded claims to the region, 1808. Their settle- 
ment, French Village, was near the confluence of the Osage and 
Missouri rivers. American pioneers were in Osage County by 
1820, and the 1830's and 1840’s brought a large German immi- 
gration. 
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Westphalia, on a hill above Maries Creek, was founded by 
Westphalians, 1835. First German settlement in the county, it was 
partially laid out, 1838, by Father Helias, Jesuit missionary to 
central Missouri, who had headquarters there for a time. The 
St. Joseph’s Catholic Church in Westphalia was built, 1848. Two 
more German Catholic settlements were made in the county by 
1845, one at Rich Fountain by Bavarians, another at Loose Creek 
by Rhinelanders. 


Osage County, with fine valley farms, impressive Roman 
Catholic churches, high wooded bluffs, lies in the Ozark foothills. 
Encompassing the rugged plateau between Osage and Gasconade 
rivers, the county is a grain, poultry, and dairy farming area with 
timber, clay, and limestone resources. 

By 1855 the Pacific Railroad (Mo. Pac.) ran along the Missouri 
in northern Osage County. Along the route is Bonnots Mill (first 
called Dauphine), laid out by Felix Bonnot, 1852, near the site of 
old French Village. Also on the route is Chamois, first settled, 1818. 
Named by Morgan Harbor, it was laid out by J. M. Shobe, 1856. 
Other towns founded in mid-1800’s are Cooper Hill, Hope, and 
Koeltztown. On the Chicago, Rock Is., & Pac., built in 1904 in 
south Osage County, are Freeburg, Argyle, and Meta. Folk and 
Freedom date from late 1800's. 

History of German Catholic settlement in the county is told in 
manuscripts of Father Helias in archives of Saint Louis Archdiocese. 
Nicholas Hesse, who lived in Westphalia, 1835-37, wrote of the 
pioneer period in his book ‘‘Western North America.”’ 


The Osage County marker has not been installed at this time. 


This is the first of a series of articles on Missouri's Program for Highway 
Historic Marking, 1958. The next in the series will appear in the July REVIEW. 

















THE POLITICAL TRANSITION OF 
JAMES S. ROLLINS 


BY JOHN MERING* 


The process by which James S. Rollins became a Whig, a Know- 
Nothing, a Constitutional Unionist, a Democrat, and finally a 
Republican reflects both the shifts in the Missouri political scene 
during the pré- and post- Civil War era and the development of his 
own interests and temperament. 

WHIG, 1836-1855 

Rollins’ first political office was won as a Whig when he was 
elected representative from Boone County to the Missouri House in 
1838. By 1856 he had served three terms in that body and one in 
the State Senate, all under the 
same political affiliation. More- 
over, he had been the Whig 
candidate for governor in 1848 
and that party’s choice for 
United States Senator in 1849.! 

Rollins’ consistent Whiggery 
was first marred early in the 
1850's as a result of the internal 
dissension within both the Whig 
and Democratic parties over the 
extension of slavery. “Thomas 
Hart Benton, running for re- 
election to the United States 
Senate - 1850 ver ° Democrat, G. C. Bingham pov ncs gain Ruth 
found himself nearing agreement Rollins Westfall 
with Missouri Whigs, including ° James S. Rollins at 21 
Rollins, who, although he was 
by no means an abolitionist, favored support of the Federal Govern- 
ment and opposed the extreme Southern positions on slavery and 
the nature of the union. Recognizing this kindred interest, Rollins 
wrote Benton in August of 1850 that he would be preferred by the 
Whigs if they were unable to elect one of their own number.? How- 





*John V. Mering, B.S., M.A., University of Missouri, currently is an instructor in American 
history and is enrolled in the graduate school at the University. 

‘Howard Glyndon, Notable Men in ‘‘the House’ (New York, 1862), 30; North Todd Gentry, 
The Bench and Bar of Boone County Missouri (Columbia, 1916), 51. 

2Rollins to Thomas Hart Benton, August 31, 1850, Rollins Manuscript Collection, State 
Historical Society of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
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ever, in order to avoid alienating the anti-Benton Whigs, party 
leader Abiel Leonard arranged as a compromise the selection of 
Henry S. Geyer, an anti-Benton Whig, as Senator.* Again, when 
Benton was elected to Congress in 1852 with a slim plurality over 
the Whig candidate, Samuel Caruthers, Rollins wrote that he 
regretted the defeat of this ‘‘whole souled Whig,”’ but that Benton 
was the next best thing to a Whig. 


Reasons for Rollins’ willingness to cooperate with the Benton 
faction in the Democratic party are not difficult to find. One was 
his desire to establish the Whigs as the dominant party in the State. 
“Our succor must come from the 
Benton wing,” he wrote. An 
opportunity to court such sup- 
port presented itself in the fight 
over the repeal of the Jackson 
Resolutions,® which Benton had 
made the central issue in the 
struggle with the Democratic 
Party.?7. In May, 1852, Rollins 
wrote to Leonard, “This is the 
question about which the Demo- 
cracy has been so much dis- 
turbed, and we ought to touch 
it just far enough to get the 
state for the Whigs—and no 


further...." 


Aside from these considera- 
tions of political strategy, Rol- 
lins’ cooperation with the Ben- 
ton faction reflected as well an Krauthof, “Supreme Court of Mo." 
area of agreement with its Judge Abiel Leonard 
policies. Benton’s extreme free- 





soilism naturally did not coincide with the views of Rollins, a large 


3Fredric Arthur Culmer, A New History of Missouri (Mexico, Missouri, 1938), 289-94; William 
Franklin Switzler, Swifzler’s Illustrated History of Missouri from 1541 lo 1877 (St. Louis, 1879), 288. 

‘Rollins to Abiel Leonard, August 6, 1852, Leonard Manuscript Collection, State Historical 
Society of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

‘Rollins to Leonard, “‘Monday Morning,’’ Leonard Collection. 

The Jackson Resolutions, which instructed Missouri Senators to act in conformity with the 
principle that the right to prohibit slavery in any territory belonged exclusively to the people of 
that territory, were passed by the Missouri Legislature in 1849. 

’Switzler, History of Missouri, 255-66. 

8Rollins to Leonard, May 30, 1852, Leonard Collection. 
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slaveholder. But at the same time Rollins did not think that an 
alliance with ‘‘Nullification, Secession, and Calhounism’’ was the 
way to protect his interests. Moreover, Benton’s desire to gain 
Whig support was leading him closer to that group’s economic 
position. In 1854 Rollins was able to report to Leonard that Benton 
was willing to support Whig bank proposals." 


KNOW-NOTHING, 1855-1860 


Rollins’ hopes that the Whigs might, with the support of the 
Benton Democrats, gain political control of the State were doomed 
to disappointment. An internal struggle over the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill resulted in the dissolution of the Whig Party in Missouri," and 
Rollins turned in early 1855 to the American or Know-Nothing 
Party. Although its characteristic principles were the exclusion of 
foreigners from office and the extension of the required period of 
residence for naturalization, its appeal to Rollins had a different 
basis. The party opposed the Jackson, proslavery element of the 
Democratic Party which controlled the State, as well as its national 
counterpart."* When Frank P. Blair, Benton’s chief lieutenant, 
conferred with Rollins in 1856 about the possibility of running a 
Benton man for governor with the support of the Know-Nothings, 
Rollins showed that the organization was merely a convenience to 
him. His only objection was that he feared the candidate could not 
win. On the other hand, Rollins admitted that a member of his own 
party would be too offensive to the German and Irish elements to 
carry the State and suggested that upon nomination its nominee 
should publicly withdraw from the party." 


Even after cooperation between the Know-Nothings and the 
Benton faction in the 1856 gubernatorial contest became impos- 
sible," Rollins favored support of Benton candidates as necessary to 
defeat the ‘‘rottens,”’ the anti-Benton, or pro-Southern segment of 
the Democratic Party. ‘In the Southwest,” he urged, ‘‘where we 


*Rollins to Leonard, August 6, 1852, Leonard Collection. 

Rollins to Leonard, November 27, 1854, Leonard Collection; James N. Primm, Economic 
Policy in the Development of a Western State: Missouri, 1820-1860 (Cambridge, 1954), 67-70. 

"J. Claude Jones, ‘*The Status of the Whig Party in Missouri from 1848-1854" (M.A. thesis, 
University of Missouri, 1930), 173. 

2C. F. Burnam to Rollins, February 22, 1855, Rollins Collection. 

Rollins to George R. Smith, January 30, 1856. Quoted in Samuel Bannister Harding, Life of 
George R. Smith, Founder of Sedalia, Mo. (Sedalia, 1904), 244. 

“This was the result of denunciations of the Know-Nothings at the Benton-Blair convention. 
See Culmer, New History of Missouri, 327. Blair’s plans for a united ticket had previously been 
nullified by Benton's decision to run for governor. 
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cannot choose our own men, let them throw off on the Bentons. 
Such a few will doubtless be reciprocated in cases were they cannot 
elect.’ The potential fruits of such a broad policy of cooperation 
were illustrated by the outcome of the contest. Trusten Polk, the 
regular or National Democratic candidate, was elected with almost 
47,000 votes. But Robert Ewing, the Know-Nothing candidate 
received over 40,000, and Benton, running as an independent, got 
over 21,000.'® 


An unexpected opportunity for such cooperation arose in 
January of 1857, when the newly elected governor was chosen 
United States Senator by the legislature, and a special election to 
fill his office became necessary.” Blair urged that Rollins become the 
candidate of all groups opposed to the controlling elements in the 
Democratic Party and suggested that he consider withdrawing from 
the Know-Nothings, which ‘‘would help us but what about your own 
people.""'’ Whether Rollins formally withdrew is not certain, but he 
ran as an independent. His candidacy was endorsed by the Know- 
Nothings, the Benton Democrats, and those few who still adhered to 
the Whig label.'® 


Although Rollins lost the election to Robert Stewart, he did so 
by only 334 votes, showing that his strength had greatly increased 
since slavery issues and the Benton controversy had become domi- 
nant. In 1848, as Whig candidate, he had lost by 14,953 votes.?¢ 


When Rollins’ defeat was confirmed, he continued to advocate 
cooperation between Know-Nothings and Benton Democrats, but 
along different lines. He wrote to Blair that as it was impossible for 
the Know-Nothing organization to succeed in Missouri; a new party 
should be formed which would embrace the Know-Nothings and all 
others who were opposed to the ‘‘Pierce or National Democracy.” 
He favored dropping the Know-Nothing ideas and, in return, he felt 
that the free-soil element should modify its extreme position. He 
advocated the new party’s dedication to encouragement of immigra- 
tion to Missouri, development of the State’s resources, internal 
improvements, completion of the Pacific railroad by the central 
route, free public schools, and government economy. On the 


Rollins to Smith, May 21, 1856. Quoted in Harding, George R. Smith, 250. 

’Switzler, History of Missouri, 271. 

"Culmer, New History of Missouri, 239. 

8F, P. Blair, Jr., to Rollins, February 28, 1857, Rollins Collection. 

’B. Gratz Brown to George R. Smith, March 3, 1857. Quoted in Harding, George R. Smith, 
258; R. C. Ewing to Rollins, March 27, 1857, Rollins Collection. 

*~Switzler, History of Missouri, 255, 271 
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‘nigger question”’ Rollins favored non-agitation and deadly opposi- 
tion to nullifiers.2! Thus he expressed the course he believed the 
State should follow: firm opposition to any secessionist tendencies 
but, at the same time, maintenance of the status quo on the slavery 
issue in order to avoid retarding the development of business and 
resources in the State. 

Rollins’ position on the slavery question during this period 
reflected the conflict between the practical consideration of avoiding 
agitation which might retard the development of the State and his 
personal qualms about slavery. Even this latter opinion varied in 
the intensity of its expression. In 1858 he advocated ‘‘an indis- 
criminate slaughter—sparing only women and children” of “‘trai- 
tors,”’ ‘‘nullifiers,’’ and ‘‘secessionists.’’*? In 1859, however, he took 
a more conservative stand: 


In the abstract, as a strictly moral or religious question, | 
think slavery is wrong .. . but as a social or political question, 
considering the danger of collision between the two races—and 
the frightful scenes of discord and bloodshed which might arise 
from the immediate emancipation of all the slaves in their 
present ignorant and degraded state, my opinion is that it is 
better for the two races, that they be kept in bondage. . . . 

| am for letting it alone—for every state regulating its 
own affairs.” 

This more moderate view continued through the 1860 campaign. 
Among the potential Republican nominees for President, Rollins 
favored Edward Bates, whose record indicated opposition to agita- 
tion of the slavery question. Rollins wrote at the time that he was 
opposed to a third party movement and that, if the Republicaris did 
not nominate Bates, he preferred ‘‘Seward, Chase, Banks, in short 
the Republican candidate.’’** However, after the convention he 
declared that the party had ‘‘egregiously erred’’ in nominating 
Lincoln and accepted nomination for Congress on the Constitutional 
Union ticket.* 

Blair considered Rollins’ support necessary to unite the Whigs, 
Know-Nothings, and free-soilers under the Republican banner and 

™Rollins to Blair, August 15, 1857, Rollins Collection. 

2Rollins to James Broadhead, March 2, 1858. Quoted in W. E. Smith, The Francis Preston 
Blair Family in Politics (New York, 1933), I, 417. 

*%James S. Rollins to James H. Rollins, November 14, 1859, private collection of Rollins papers 
in possession of Mrs. W. D. Westfall, Columbia, Missouri. 


*Rollins to Broadhead, February 1, 1860. Quoted in W. E. Smith, Blair Family, 1, 463-64. 
*W. E. Smith, Blair Family, I, 491. 
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wanted Rollins to run for governor on the Republican ticket, but 
Rollins refused, saying that defeat was certain on that ticket and 
that another defeat would ruin and disgrace him.** This appraisal of 
the effect of Republican nomination was borne out in the election, 
when Lincoln received only twelve votes in Rollins’ home county 
of Boone.?? 

CONSTITUTIONAL UNION, 1860-1862 


Rollins’ repudiation of Republican support, however, brought 
forth the wrath of other former Whigs in the State who had worked 
toward the overthrow of the Democrats through the new party. 
Edward Bates sarcastically inquired whether the Constitutional 
Union Party was a ‘Democratic Aid Society to serve the present 
emergency.’’8 Rollins replied to the contrary, asserting that the 
other two parties were based upon a dangerous question and that 
the new party was the only suitable ground for ‘‘old line Whigs, 
Americans, moderate men of all parties.’’*® 

After winning the election®® Rollins maintained his moderate 
stand on slavery, coupled with his insistence on the importance of 
preserving the Union, during his first term in Congress. Speaking on 
the purposes of the war, he declared that he valued ‘‘the permanence 
of the Government and the preservation of the Constitution”’ far 
more than any questions connected with “slavery or this inferior 
race of men.’’*! 


CONSERVATIVE UNION, 1862-1864 


As a candidate for re-election to Congress in 1862 Rollins reit- 
erated his stand against secession by Missouri and stated his dis- 
approval of the recently issued Emancipation Proclamation of 
President Lincoln.*? Running as a Conservative Unionist against 
Arnold Krekel, the Radical or Emancipationist candidate, Rollins 
was returned by a large majority.*® He addressed Congress in favor 
of an appropriation for compensated emancipation in Missouri, 
declaring that abolition must be gradual as well as accompanied by 
compensation. But his speech made clear his view that economic 


*Jbid., 462; Rollins to Broadhead, June 5, 1860. Cited in W. E. Smith, Blair Family, 1, 491. 
“William F. Switzler, History of Boone County, Missouri (St. Louis, 1882), 396. 

*Bates to Rollins, June 7, 1860, Rollins Collection. 

*Copy of letter from Rollins to Bates, June 21, 1860, Rollins Collection. 

"“Switzler, History of Boone County, 394, 396. 

‘Columbia Missouri Statesman, May 9, 1862. 

*Missouri Statesman, October 31, 1862. 


“Switzler, History of Boone County, 395. 
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progress in Missouri was affected only in moderate degree by 
abolition. ‘So far as the mere slave interest of the state may be 
compared to her other great interests, it sinks into utter insignif- 
icance.’’ Of far greater importance was the “development of our 
vast agricultural, mineral, manu- 
facturing, and commercial 
wealth.’’*4 Indeed Rollins’ own 
investments were a microcosm 
of those economic interests of 
the State. Although he owned 
25 or 30 slaves, that investment 
was greatly overshadowed by his 
interests in railroads, land specu- 
lation, and agriculture.*® 


DEMOCRAT, 1864-1877 


In 1864 Rollins wrote his wife 
that ‘‘in deference to your wishes 
and what I esteem to be the best 
interests of my family” he would 
not seek re-election.** Publicly 
announcing his withdrawal, he 
urged “harmony betwixt the 
friends of our distinguished and James S. Rollins 
patriotic leader, Gen’! Geo. B. 

McClellan.”’*? Such consideration for the friends of the Democratic 
nominee for President indicates that Rollins’ attitude toward 
slavery had led him into the party that was anathema to him before 
the war, for McClellan, while stressing the importance of preserving 





the Union, denounced Radical Republican programs which em- 
bodied Negro equality. 


On January.11, 1865, while Rollins was attending his last session 
of Congress, slavery was abolished in Missouri by the State Con- 
stitutional Convention.*®® After. he received news of this action, 

*% Missouri Statesman, April 10, 1863; April 17, 1863. 

%Rollins estimated his financial assets at $100,000. This included, besides the slaves, 4,000 
acres on the North Missouri Railroad near Centralia, land situated at the crossing of the Hannibal 
and St. Joseph and North Missouri railroads in Macon County, and 200 mules which he expected 
to sell to the government at $175 apiece. James S. Rollins to James H. Rollins, May 11, 1858, 
Westfall Collection; Switzler, History of Boone County, 934-38. 

%Rollins to Mary E. Rollins, September 12, 1864, Rollins Collection. 
* Rollins to the Editor of the St. Louis Republican, September 2, 1864, Rollins Collection. 
38Culmer, New History of Missouri, 444. 
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Rollins spoke for the first time in favor of a change in the status of 
Negroes, urging passage of the Thirteenth Amendment.*® While in 
in Congress he had consistently maintained the most conservative 
views on slavery, and evidently they were based on the situation in 
Missouri, for as soon as there were no hopes of salvaging any 
remnants of the institution there, he favored ending it elsewhere 
as well. 


After leaving Congress, Rollins continued to adhere to a mod- 
erate position, approving President Johnson’s mild reconstruction 
policies and denouncing the Radical Republicans.” In 1866 he was 
elected to the Missouri House and in 1868 to the State Senate, both 
times as a Democrat.’ Again, however, he was compelled to temper 
his convictions with practicality. He refrained from denunciation of 
the Radicals during this period in order to avoid damage to the 
State University which was in his home county and to obtain the 
location of the agricultural college there as well.” Blair, who led the 
opposition to the Radicals, scolded him severely: 


Why the devil don’t you stick a chunk of fire under your 
little college and burn it up? It is ruining you politically and 
doing the party great harm. Instead of placating the damn 
radicals to get their support for your pet measures in the legisla- 
ture, you should be giving them hell from every stump in 
the state... .* 


Rollins’ record of mildness toward the Radicals was a factor 
which helped prevent his obtaining the Democratic nomination for 
governor in 1872, despite the support of Blair and other leaders.“ 
In the national election of that year he favored B. Gratz Brown of 
Missouri as nominee of the Democrats and Liberal Republicans and 
voted for Greeley and Brown in the election.* 


‘The Democratic Party was firmly reestablished in Missouri after 
the election of 1872, and Rollins backed an independent movement 


% Missouri Statesman, January 23, 1865; February 6, 1865. 

#C, M. Clay to Rollins, August 30, 1865, and C. F. Burnam to Rollins, July 10, 1866, 
Rollins Collection; The Jefferson City People’s Tribune, March 4, 1866. 

“'Switzler, History of Boone County, 397. 

“W. B. Smith, James Sidney Rollins, Memoir (New York, 1891), 243. 

*Blair to Rollins, February 9, 1867, Rollins Collection. 

“F, P. Blair, Jr. to Rollins, November 21, 1871, February 20, 1872; John W. Cochran to 
Rollins, April 29, 1872; C. W. Benight to M. D. Morgan, January 9, 1872; and J. W. Henry to 
Rollins, August 23, 1872, Rollins Collection; W. B. Smith, Memoir, 57. 

“Rollins to Carl Schurz, November 22, 1871, December 31, 1871, Letters from James S. 
Rollins to Carl Schurz (33 letters on microfilm), State Historical Society of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri; copy of letter from Rollins to W. T. Sherman, November 10, 1872, Rollins Collection. 
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designed to prevent control of the State by the “‘Bourbon”’ element. 
To Carl Schurz he wrote: 


In the main the Democratic Union element . . . will join in 
the movement. These with the Liberal Republicans, three- 
fourths (or more) of the Republicians proper, and the colored 
voters will insure a majority of not less than 30,000 to 40,000 
voters against the Bourbon Democracy. . . .* 


The movement did not live up to his hopes, as the Democrats 
carried the state by decisive majorities.‘ 

Between the elections of 1872 
and 1876 Rollins continued to 
find fault with the Democrats, 
and shortly before the national 
conventions in 1876 he declared 
that the reinstatement of the 
Bourbon Democrats would be 
worse than the Grant adminis- 
tration.“® But after the nomina- 
tions of the two parties were 
made he had some difficulty in 
making a choice between them. 
It is not certain how he voted in 
1876, although a letter from his 
brother-in-law indicates that 
Rollins may have supported the 
Democratic nominees.*® B. Gratz Brown 





REPUBLICAN, 1877-1888 


Soon after the election of 1876, Rollins’ conversion to Republi- 
canism was complete. In 1877 he wrote to Schurz that Hayes’ 
administration promised well and that “intelligent and honest 
Democrats can do nothing else than to support it... .’5° In 1878 
he denounced the Democratic stand on the currency question as 
seeking ‘‘to dispense with a medium of exchange of extrinsic 





*Rollins to Schurz, July 31, 1874, Letters from Rollins to Schurz. Rollins uses the term 
“Bourbon” to denote that element of the Democratic Party which sympathized with the Con- 
federacy during the war. 

“Switzler, History of Missouri, 475-76. 
#8Rollins to Schurz, April 10, 1876, Letters from Rollins to Schurz. 
#C. F. Burnam to Rollins, October 25, 1876, Rollins Collection. 
“Rollins to Schurz, May 14, 1877, Letters from Rollins to Schurz. 
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value .. . and replace it with a worthless and irredeemable paper 
currency, leading in the end to universal bankruptcy and poverty.’”»! 
In 1880 he fully supported Garfield, the Republican nominee for 
the presidency. 

Throughout his political career Rollins was interested in the 
promotion of business and the development of Missouri’s and the 
Nation’s resources. Thus he was a Whig, and when that party 
dissolved he allied with those groups that favored the national 
government. Although he held decidedly conservative views on 
slavery, he was certain there would be little opportunity for develop- 
ment in Missouri if the State formed the frontier of a weak con- 
federacy. As is shown by his letter of 1857 to Frank Blair, contain- 
ing suggestions for a new party to resist secession minded groups, he 
sought to make things beneficial to business the policies of the State. 
In Congress, Rollins consistently supported internal movements, 
and afterwards he was active in railroad and other business promo- 
tion.’ His break with the Democratic Party came largely as a 
result of actions by that party directly contrary to the interests of 
the business community. Rollins consistently opposed racial 
equality, and certainly when the Republicans ceased to press for 
this it became easier for him to embrace that party. However, the 
fact that his belief in fostering business was stronger than his racial 
attitudes is attested to by his willingness to use the Negro vote in 
1874 when it appeared that it might be of use in overthrowing the 
Bourbon Democrats. 

si Tbid., Seateniee 24, 1878. 

327 bid., June 10, 1880. 

%James Madison Wood, Jr., ‘“James Sidney Rollins: Civil War Congressman from Missouri” 


(M.A. thesis, Stanford University, 1947), 171-73; W. B. Smith, Memoir, 61-64, 289-95; Switzler, 
History of Boone County, 488-92. 




















SOME COLORFUL LAWYERS IN THE HISTORY 
OF MISSOURI, 1804-1904 


BY FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER* 
Part I]. 


When Missouri was asked to place two statues in Statuary Hall 
in Washington, D. C., there was no delay in making the selection, 
and all Missouri approved. Both men were St. Louis lawyers who 
had been dead for years; both men had dedicated their lives to 
state and country; and both 
were national characters. One 
was Thomas Hart Benton, and 
the other was Francis Preston 
Blair, Jr., the latter my fifth 
choice. 

Blair was a born politician, 
brave but not impetuous, and 
almost totally without fear. His 
distinguished family, his fine 
education, and his eminent asso- 
ciates from childhood to man- 
hood nurtured a mind and 
personality that were without a 
superior and with few equals. 
It is doubtful if there was a man 
in Missouri who could and would ; , 
have done successfully what Francis Preston Blair, Jr. 
Blair did in the ’50’s and ’60’s. © 
He followed to a successful close three great objectives: the elimina- 
tion of slavery here because it was a dam against both needed labor 
and capital; the supremacy of the Union and suppression of seces- 
sion; and the restoration of political rights to former secessionists 
and their friends, relatives, and associates. The first objective made 
a Republican of Blair in the ’50’s; the second made him a Union 





*An address delivered at the McCune Gill Award of Honor Dinner of The Lawyers Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, at Hotel Chase, April 18, 1958. Part I of this article appeared in the January, 
1959, Review. 

Floyd C. Shoemaker since 1915 has been secretary, editor, and librarian of The State Historical 
Society of Missouri, following five years as assistant secretary. 
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leader and soldier in the early '60’s; and the third made him a 
Democrat in the later '60’s. 

His services in legislature, Congress, and the United States 
Senate, and his services in war were not inconsiderable, but his 
great contribution was on the stump in the °50’s and '60’s and in 
organizing men and directing the Union cause in St. Louis in 1861. 
It may well be said today, as it was in the nineteenth century, 
“To Frank Blair, then, more than any other man dead or living, are 
we indebted for the noble stand by Missouri in behalf of the 
Federal Union.” 


It is doubtful if there is another instance in Missouri history of a 
member of the Missouri bar exercising such dominating control over 
the State as Charles Daniel Drake, my sixth choice, did during his 
six-year rule of the Republican 
Party in-the 1860’s. And it is 
doubtful if any other public man 
in Missouri history, with one 
possible exception, was ever so 
criticised and damned as 
Charles D. Drake. 

Well educated, of a good Ohio 
family, thoroughly versed in the 
principles of the law, Drake was 
a fine lawyer and a man of 
positive convictions. He was 
one of the early founders of the 
St. Louis Law Library, and 
probably it would not have 
survived without his aid. He 
sat in the State Convention in 
1863 and became a leader im- 

Charles D. Drake mediately; he was vice president 

of the Constitutional Conven- 

tion of 1865 and wrote Missouri’s famous Drake Constitution; he 

was United States Senator from 1867 to his resignation in 1870 and 

supported the reconstruction policy of the Radicals in the South; 

and he was Chief Judge of the Court of Claims in Washington, D. C., 
until his retirement. 

He gloried in the name ‘‘Radical,’’ assumed responsibility for the 
policies of the party, and swayed the conventions that he sat in as 
he would a class in Sunday School. 


Courtesy Ruth Rollins Westfall 
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His colorful reading of grievances to President Lincoln on 
September 30, 1863, as chairman of the Missouri Committee of 
70 Radicals, representing the Radicals of Missouri and virtually of 
the entire North in demanding more vigorous war action and border 
emancipation, and the reception tendered the Committee in the 
cities of the North stand without parallel in Missouri history. 

Missouri’s Emancipation Ordinance of 1865, the first issued by a 
slave state before adoption of the Thirteenth Amendment to the 
United States Constitution, was one of the fruits of the Radical 
Party. Highly constructive and well implemented legislation for 
education, immigration, and material development in Missouri were 
also fruits. And other fruits were the disfranchisement and profes- 
sional disqualification of secessionists, their relatives, friends, and 
associates until 1870, with bloody shirt reverberations for a half cen- 
tury influencing Missouri elections. Yet, Drake’s Radical Republi- 
can rule of Missouri following the war may have saved the State the 
painful, costly, almost unbearable throes of Southern reconstruction. 


The election of Abraham Lincoln in 1860 reveals no follower of 
the Republican Party more courageous, higher minded, and more 
eloquent than German-born, -reared, and-educated Carl Schurz, my 
seventh choice. This colorful lawyer, who was a great English ora- 
tor, a great English and German editor, and a great American 
statesman, resided in Missouri only 14 years—of which ten were 
spent largely in Washington, D. C.—but no man ever played a more 
beneficial part in our history than he during such a short time. 
| would place him among the half dozen greatest public men of 
our State. 

Schurz came to Missouri in 1867, and his immediate influence 
with the Germans put him in a position of leadership in the Radical 
Republican Party. Two years later he was elected to the United 
States Senate. Here he also became a leader and never spoke to 
empty benches. He first supported and later opposed the Radical 
reconstruction program in the South and was a fearless enemy of 
carpetbag rule. In 1869 he introduced the first comprehensive bill 
to create a permanent civil service merit system. It failed to pass, 
but it marked the beginning of a great step forward in our 
national administration. 

But his greatest contribution while senator was in Missouri, 
where he again showed the fearless courage of his days of youth as a 
fighter against oppression. The rule of the Radicals in Missouri had 
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caused increasing criticism and dissension within the party. Finally, 
the liberal element led by Schurz presented its reform demands to 
liberalize the franchise for former secessionists and their friends. 
Refusal to grant the demands brought withdrawal of the Liberal 
Republicans from the Radical 
Republican State Convention. 
Principle and courage tri- 
umphed; the Liberals won in 
1870 with the help of the Demo- 
crats;a new party was formed on 
a state and national basis— 
which lost in 1872. But Schurz 
had led in freeing Missouri! 

His appointment as Secretary 
of the Interior in 1877—the 
second Missourian to hold a 
Cabinet position—brought 
induction of the merit system in 
that department, greater care in 
the preservation of the public 
domain, the beginning of our 
national park development, and 

Carl Schurz wiser and more humane treat- 
ment of the Indians. 

Schurz later changed his politics several times. He favored 
Cleveland in 1884, opposed Bryan in 1896 in regard to free silver, 
and supported Bryan in 1900 in regard to anti-imperialism. While 
he lost influence by switching political support, he remained one of 
the most honored and revered men to his death in 1906 and to this 
date and is claimed by Wisconsin, Missouri, and New York. 
Although not a genius, he was a man of great mind and high morals. 
Principles meant everything to him. He was honest, intelligent, and 
courageous in his dealings with men. A better man who did more 
good and less harm to state and nation would be hard to find. He 
bids well to be one of our immortals. 





Reavis, St. Louis: The Future Great City 


Born a Missouri slave, James Milton Turner, a St. Louis lawyer 
and my eighth choice, was the first Negro American diplomat in a 
foreign post when he was sent as minister resident and consul 
general by President Grant to the Republic of Liberia, Africa, in 
1871. Turner was the son of a veterinarian slave who had bought 
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his own freedom and then earned enough to buy his wife and son. 
The boy learned to read and went to a slave children’s school 
conducted by the St. Louis Catholic Cathedral nuns. His parents 
then sent him to the preparatory department of Oberlin College. 
On the death of his father he returned to St. Louis to support his 
mother and sister. 

His people freed in Missouri 
on January 11, 1865, Turner 
began to work for their educa- 
tion. He helped to collect $5,000 
from Negro soldiers in the South 
for a new Negro school in Mis- 
souri, and this fund became the 
basis of Lincoln University, of 
which he served as_ trustee. 
According to biographer Irving 
Dilliard, his appointment by the 
Kansas City School Board in 
1866 to conduct a Negro school St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
was the first ofits kind on record J. Milton Turner 
in Missouri. 

A fine orator, once successful in debating against Carl Schurz, 
Turner's political power grew. In 1870 it is said that he swung the 
20,000 Negro votes in Missouri to Governor McClurg. It was this 
act, in spite of McClurg’s defeat for reelection, that brought him the 
appointment as minister to Liberia. 

Turner served in his diplomatic post for seven years and 
acquitied himself well. He was the guest of the Prince of Wales and 
was entertained in several European courts. The East honored him 
on his triumphant return in 1878, and enthusiastic Negroes in 
St. Louis pulled his carriage through the streets by hand. 

In later years he spent much time obtaining rights for former 
slaves and for Negro members of the Cherokee Nation in Oklahoma, 
for whom he obtained an appropriation of $75,000 in 1889. He also 
served in a legal capacity for the Negro members of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw nations. 

Turner died in 1915, and his funeral was the largest ever held 
in St. Louis for a Negro. His supreme devotion to the Negro, 
righting his wrongs and aiding in his uplift from ignorance, gives 
a high place to this lawyer, whose ability as an orator and politician 
was remarkable. 
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For his quarter of a century’s fight in Congress for the free 
coinage of silver, Richard Parks Bland of Lebanon, my ninth 
choice, was one of Missouri’s outstanding statesmen and colorful 
lawyers. He was hailed in the West as “‘Silver Dick,”’ received the 
accolade of ‘‘An American Com- 
moner, and for 80 years our 
monetary silver unit has been 
the “Bland Dollar.’’ Charles A. 
Dana, the New York Sun’s great 
editor and owner of the 19th 
century, said of Bland that he 
was the only member of the 
House who had reached the 
level of statesmanship since the 
reconstruction period—an _ en- 
comium delivered by a com- 
petent critic. 

Called a one idea man, his life 
specialty was money, and at 
home and abroad he was known 
for his penetrating studies on 
finance. The demonitization of 

Richard Parks Bland silver by Congress, called by the 
debtor and the farmer and the 

laborer ‘‘The Crime of '73,’’ sparked the cheap money advocates to 
action and Bland to advocacy of the free coinage of silver. His 
unrelenting battle led to his partial victory, known as the famous 
Bland-Allison Act of 1878, which provided for the resumption of 
freer silver coinage and of silver purchases by the Government. The 
act remained law until passage of the Sherman Silver Purchase Act 
of 1890, which was repealed in 1893. But the movement for the free 
coinage of silver under the slogan ‘‘16 to 1” grew in popular favor, 
and its great advocate and leader was Bland. In the Democratic 
National Convention in 1896 he was the outstanding presidential 
candidate in the minds of all except that master orator, William 
Jennings Bryan of Nebraska, whose ‘‘Cross of Gold’’ speech and 
previous political planning brought Bryan the crown of silver. 

When the fight for the nomination was hottest and ballot after 
ballot showed that victory was almost. within his grasp, Bland’s 
supporters wired him at his farm home at Lebanon for advice. He 
telegraphed his friends the remarkably unselfish message, ‘‘Put the 
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cause above the man,’’ and pursued his work, gathering in his 
hay crop! None worked harder for the 1896 candidate than Bland, 
but the defeat that fall, following repeal of the silver law in 1893 
and the Republican landslide in 1894, were bitter blows to the 
silver champion. 


Bland was neither a great orator nor highly educated; he had 
neither wealth nor magnetism; but he possessed industry, honesty, 
loyalty, sincerity, sympathy, and courage. His friends loved him; 
his opponents respected him. His honesty and ability were never 
questioned. His only defeat, in 1894, was said to have surprised his 
successful opponent as much as Bland. One who knew him said this 
of Bland: “I have never known a cleaner and more upright man 
in public life.”’ 


When the Democratic State Convention nominated Charles H. 
Hardin for governor in 1874 by a majority of one-sixth of a vote, the 
defeated candidate, a tall, commanding figure, arose from his chair, 
walked down the aisle, and 
mounted the platform. A mo- 1 ee Sa ee 
ment more and his voice rang 
out: “‘No man will more loyally 
support the choice of this Con- 
vention than |. No man will 
throw his hat higher for Charley 
Hardin than will I.’’ And away 
to the ceiling went the broad- 
brimmed slouch hat of the 
defeated 40-year-old Warrens- 
burg lawyer who had served 
throughout the war and had 
risen from private to brigadier 
general. The Convention was “eka rhc at a 
frantic in honoring the noble act U.S. Biographical Dictionary, 1878 
and told him ‘‘you have lost the Francis Marion Cockrell 
governorship today, but you will 
win the United States senatorship next winter.’’ Six months later 
the Missouri General Assembly fulfilled the prophecy by electing 
Francis Marion Cockrell, my tenth choice, to the United States 
Senate. He was reelected four consecutive times, and his seat was 
never contested by a Democratic candidate during this period of 
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30 years—a record without a parallel in Missouri history and 
equalled only in length by Benton. 

Cockrell had never before held a political office; he was not an 
orator, but he was a great worker and mastered details. Respected 
by Democrats and Republicans, his statement of facts was seldom 
disputed. He reminds one of the ‘Model Senator from Missouri,”’ 
Dr. Lewis F. Linn of Ste. Genevieve, the only man ever unanimously 
elected by Missouri to the United States Senate. Both men were 
deeply beloved, widely respected, and wholeheartedly devoted to 
the public welfare. When Cockrell went over the State on his politi- 
cal campaigns, wearing a linen duster and smoking a corncob pipe, 
it was more like visiting friends than stumping for votes. He was 
perhaps the most beloved man that Missouri sent to the Senate after 
the war. And in the war he was one of the hardest fighters and most 
efficient military organizers on either side. ‘‘Cockrell’s Fighting 
Missouri Brigade’ is still named with respect by objective and 
partisan writers and speakers. He was not a great man in war or 
statecraft, but he was a very superior person in all activities and as 
a loyal friend and a public servant. 


‘“*Missouri’s Little Giant’’ and 
‘‘Missouri’s Great Big Little 
Fellow’’ were two of the sobri- 
quets applied to George Gra- 
ham Vest, the five and one-half 
foot, 110 pound, Sedalia lawyer 
and United States Senator from 
Missouri for 24 years and the 
leading Democrat orator in the 
Senate during that period, who 
is my eleventh choice. 

His first outstanding achieve- 
ment in the Senate was the 
protection in 1881 of Yellow- 
stone National Park from 
exploitation by private interests. 
Vest also helped to secure fair 
treatment for the Indians and 
financial aid for the St. Louis 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition held in 1904. He campaigned for the 
free coinage of silver and opposed high protective tariff, expansionist 
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policies after the Spanish-American War, prohibition, woman 
suffrage, and direct election of senators. 

The last public service of the man typifies his life’s work as a 
public servant as well as his honesty and ability. One bitter cold 
day in the winter of 1903 the United States Senate sat spellbound 
listening to this same small, stern man who was now in his seventy- 
fourth year. He was one of the leaders of the helpless Democratic 
minority party and was so feeble that he weighed barely 90 pounds. 
A man stood by to support him in case he collapsed. He was a mere 
mite of a human being. His body was so small and shrunk that his 
head was scarcely a foot and half above the desk. His hair was 
white, and his skin had a waxen pallor. His mouth seemed to be set 
in the rigor of death. 

Such was the astonishing spectacle which the United States 
Senate watched with amazement. The man was Senator Vest, and 
he was demanding the repeal of the duty on coal. His speech was 
calm and simple, a protest backed with unanswerable facts against a 
tariff monopoly on coal, for which the people would have to pay. 
The. protest seemed hopeless because directed against the very 
foundation of principles of the Republican Party, which was then in 
control of the United States Senate. Statesman after statesman 
attempted to answer the speaker. Their statements were met with 
unanswerable facts and arguments by the ‘‘Little Giant”’ from Mis- 
souri until finally the majority party receded from its position, 
and no tariff duty was laid on coal at that session. Vest died the 
next year. 

His last 25 years in Missouri were almost equalled in industry 
and achievement by his first quarter of a century after his arrival 
here from Kentucky as a young lawyer who was regarded as one of 
the star students in the Transylvania Law School under Kentucky’s 
greatest jurist, Chief Justice Robinson. His residence in Missouri 
was accidental. He had started for California, and a stagecoach 
accident resulting in a broken arm had detained him at the village of 
Georgetown. Here his dashing, fiery, and untamed spirit forced him 
to defend a slave accused of murder. Of course, as in nearly all 
trials, he won the case. Thereupon the Negro was lynched, and Vest 
was notified to leave town. He opened a law office in Boonville, was 
elected to the General Assembly, where in his first and only legisla- 
tive term he drafted the Vest Resolutions, which were adopted, 
denouncing the coercion of the South, and was the author of the bill 
for a State Convention to determine Missouri's relation to the 
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Union. He was also probably the author of Missouri’s “Ordinance 
of Secession,’”’ passed at Neosho on October 28, 1861, by the ‘‘Rebel 
Legislature’ which sent him to the Confederate Congress, where he 
served three years, resigning to accept appointment to the Con- 
federate Senate—the only Missourian to serve in the Confederate 
Senate and later in the United States Senate. 


After the war Vest formed a law partnership in Sedalia with 
Colonel John F. Philips, a former Union commander, and their 
business flourished and became statewide. As a lawyer he was able 
to see the main issue, detect the trend of the case, and apply and 
interpret the law in simple and brief language. He knew instinc- 
tively every nook and cranny of the mind and soul where springs of 
influence lie in a Missourian. The attention of jury and court never 
tagged while he held the floor. Rarely did he lose a case before a 
jury. A rich vein of humor ran through his mind, and his dazzling 
power of wit and ridicule was unsurpassed. He was a “‘toiler in the 
deep mines of legal lore’’ and, although surpassed by some in techni- 
cal knowledge of the law, was without a superior in its interpreta- 
tion. He was a superior lawyer, a remarkable statesman, and a 
great orator. Of course his eulogy to a dog is international in 
fame—the finest tribute ever paid to man’s best friend—yet 
his accomplishments for the public were lasting and bear time’s 
careful scanning. 


This concludes the body of my remarks on the subject tendered 
me this evening. I have sincere regrets that my duties and hours 
would not permit more complete treatment. I also regret having 
been forced to limit my subject to the nineteenth century as there 
are giants in twentieth century also. Of these I had selected at least 
tive, Joseph W. Folk, Herbert S. Hadley, Champ Clark, William 
Joel Stone, and James A. Reed, and | also wanted to consider 
Fred W. Lehmann, Charles Nagel, and Harry B. Hawes, another 
scintillating personality. But these and other Missouri lawvers 
should be considered by another speaker in the future. 


In an address delivered before the Nebraska Bar Association at 
Omaha on November 23, 1906, a great and colorful Missouri lawyer 
of the nineteenth and twentiety centuries, Fred W. Lehmann of 
St. Louis, presented this fine, beautiful, and true exhortation, which 
| am happy to leave with you: 
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“Whether lawyers still continue to hold high office in the 
measure of the past matters not, but it matters everything for 
them and for the country that they remain true to their tradi- 
tions as helpers and leaders in every public cause. That they 
may do this they must have the confidence and esteem of their 
fellowmen, as Hamilton and Jefferson, Webster and Calhoun, 
Lincoln and Douglas had them. They must maintain the old 
standards and ideals; putting achievements above emolument; 
a good fight before a great fee; and keep unsold and unhired 
their manhood and citizenship. In the public work of the future 
there is a place for every member of the profession; for the 
specialist and corporation lawyer, as well as the rest; but always, 
as in the past, in front ranks will be the man of round attain- 
ments and round experience, the model of the American states- 
man—the country lawyer—for his day is not past, nor in a 
free country ever will be. He will live 


‘For the cause that needs assistance; 
For the wrongs that lack resistance; 
For the future in the distance; 
For the good that he can do’.”’ 














VIGNETTES OF FAMOUS MISSOURIANS 
BY DOROTHY J. CALDWELL* 


Three St. Louis lawyers who attained high positions in political 
life during the Civil War era were chosen as subjects of the following 
sketches. The first served as United States Attorney General in 
President Lincoln’s Cabinet, the second as a Civil War volunteer 
general and Congressman, and the third as Missouri’s Civil War 
provisional governor. These biographies were released to the news- 
papers of the State in January, February, and March, 1959, under 
the title, “This Week in Missouri History.”’ 


References are included with each article for those who may 
wish additional information. 


THIS MISSOURI LAWYER SERVED AS ATTORNEY GENERAL IN 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S CABINET 


Released January 8, 1959 


His high ideals, pleasing and sincere manner, and ability as a 
lawyer and public speaker made him one of the greatest and most 
beloved of Missouri’s public officials. Who was he? 


What was his background? 


Born in Belmont, Virginia, September 4, 1793, of Quaker 
parents, he was educated at Charlotte Hall Academy in Maryland 
and served with the Virginia militia in the War of 1812. He came to 
St. Louis in 1814 at the suggestion of his brother, who was secretary 
of Missouri Territory. 

‘*Dorothy 3. Caldwell, B.S., Northeast Missouri State Teachers College; B.F.A., B.J., and 


M.A., University of Missouri; now director of research for survey of historical sites in Missouri at 
The State Historical Society of Missouri. 
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What did he do in Missouri? 


He studied law, was admitted to the Missouri territorial bar in 
1816, and soon became a leading Missouri lawyer. A bad cause 
could not secure his service with a large fee, but he often advised 
the deserving without hope of 
reward. From 1820 to 1834 he 
used his legal skill to preserve 
for St. Louis the public school 
lands granted in 1812. 


What public offices did he hold? 


He was appointed prosecuting 
attorney of the northern circuit 
of Missouri Territory in 1818, 
the first attorney general of the 
State in 1820, and U. S. attorney 
for Missouri District in 1824. 
He was one of the principal 
authors of Missouri’s first con- 
stitution in the 1820 State con- 
stitutional convention. Elected 
State representative in 1822 and — ee ey a 
1834, and State senator in 1830, the Mississippi 
he took a leading part in framing 
fundamental statutory laws. He was elected the State’s second 
Congressman, 1826. As judge of the St. Louis Land Court, 1853, he 
worked to protect the poor landholder. 





Courtesy Ruth Rollins Westfall 


How did he gain national prominence? 


President of the 1847 Chicago River and Harbor Improvement 
Convention, his unscheduled extemporaneous speech advocating 
Federal aid for internal improvements off the tidewaters of the seas 
blazoned his name throughout the Nation. He refused to accept the 
Cabinet post offered him by President Millard Fillmore in 1850, 
stating that his large family prevented the relinquishment of his 
lucrative law practice. He married Miss Julia D. Coalter, native 
South Carolinian, in 1823, and to them were born 17 children. 


The movement for his presidential nomination on the Republican 
ticket in 1860 was based on the belief that he could win the support 
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of the moderates in both the North and the South as a Southern-bred 
former slaveowner who opposed secession and the extension 
of slavery. He received 48 of the 465 votes cast in the first of 
three ballots in the 1860 Chicago convention which nominated 
Abraham Lincoln. 


How did he become a member of Lincoln's Cabinet? 


Given second choice of Cabinet offices in the Lincoln administra- 
tion he chose that of attorney general, serving as the first Cabinet 
member from the region west of the Mississippi, 1861-64. In the 
Cabinet he persuaded a reluctant Civil War administration to 
authorize the construction in St. Louis of the first river gunboats 
used in the United States. The Missouri-built ironclads made 
possible the great Union victories at Fort Henry and Fort Donelson 
and later on the Mississippi. 

He resigned his Cabinet post at the age of 71 and returned to 
Missouri to wage a last fight in a series of published articles against 
postwar Missouri radicals. He died in St. Louis in 1869. 


How was he honored? 


In 1858 Harvard University awarded him the LL. D. His 
portraits hang in the St. Louis Law Library and the Missouri 
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Gosnell. Guns on the Western Waters. Courtesy Louisiana Stale Univ. Press 


His Advocacy of Missouri-Built Ironclads Resulted in Union Victories on 
Western Rivers 
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Historical Society, and his statue stands in Forest Park. A St. Louis 
school was named for him. 


What was his name? 


Edward Bates. 


|References: Howard K. Beale, editor, The Diary of Edward Bates, 1859-1866 (Washington, 
D. C., 1933); Allen Johnson, editor, Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1943), II, 48-49; 
Clarence E. Macartney, Lincoln and His Cabinet (New York, 1931), 61-82; Floyd A. McNeil, 
“Lincoln's Attorney General,’’ University of Iowa Studies (Iowa City, 1934), X, No. 3, 148-58; 
Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri's Struggle for Statehood (Jefferson City, 1916), 142-45, 193-212.] 


THIS POLITICAL LEADER WAS FOREMOST IN KEEPING MISSOURI 
IN THE UNION 


Released February 5, 1959 


He opposed slavery in Missouri in the 1850’s, helped keep 
the State in the Union in 1861, and opposed the post-Civil War 
Radicals in Missouri and the Nation for their severe policy toward 
the South. 


What was his background? 


The son of a nationally promi- 
nent Jacksonian Democrat, he 
was born in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, February 19, 1821, edu- 
cated at Princeton and Transyl- 
vania universities, and admitted 
to the Kentucky bar in 1843. 
For his health he went West to 
Bent’s Fort in 1845. He served 
as attorney general of New 
Mexico during the Mexican 
War. Returning to St. Louis in 
1847, he married Appoline Alex- 
ander of Kentucky and resumed 
law practice. 





How did he rise to political power Saale ond Sa Se eee 


in Missouri? Missouri’s Civilian Leader for the 
Union in 1861 


Opposed to the extension of 
slavery, he was editor of the St. Louis Barnburner in 1849 
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and the Missourt Democrat in 1852, newspapers which he used to 
promulgate his free-soil ideas. As a Benton Democrat he was elected 
State representative in 1852 and 1854 and Congressman in 1856. 





Miller, State Capitol painting 


He Fearlessly Faced Missouri Radi- 
cals at Louisiana, Missouri, 1866 


In Congress he advocated grad- 
ual emancipation by deportation 
and colonization. With the sup- 
port of a group of Germans and 
Benton Democrats he was a 
founder and leader of the 
Republican Party in Missouri. 
In the 1860 national Republican 
campaign he conducted a whirl- 
wind speaking tour for Abraham 
Lincoln in Missouri and the 
East. He was again elected to 
Congress in 1860. 


How did he keep Missouri in the 
Union? 


He merged the opposing con- 
ditional and unconditional 
Unionists into a strong coalition, 
which resulted in an overwhelm- 
ing vote against secession in the 
1861 State convention called to 
determine Missouri's relation to 
the Union. With Captain 
Nathaniel Lyon, commander of 
the St. Louis arsenal, he planned 
and executed the capture of 
Camp Jackson, near St. Louis, 
in 1861, thereby protecting the 
arsenal from seizure by pro- 


Southern State troops and sharply defining Civil War issues 


in Missouri. 


What was his career during the Civil War? 


Appointed chairman of the Congressional Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs in 1861, he advocated measures which he believed would 


speedily crush the rebellion. Resigning from Congress in 1861, he 
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raised seven regiments in St. Louis and led his men into action under 
General William T. Sherman. He rose to the rank of major general 
and was regarded as one of the ablest of the western volunteer 
generals. He was recalled in 1864 to help reorganize Congress and 
defend Lincoln’s plan of reconstruction. 


What did he do after the war? 


On a Mississippi cotton plantation he unsuccessfully sought to 
retrieve his lost fortune, much of which he had spent for the Union 
cause. After the war he began a drive against Missouri Radicals and 
reorganized Missouri Democrats. In 1866 a shot was fired into the 
air during his speech at Louisiana, Missouri, and in Warrensburg he 
continued to speak while a threatening attacker was stabbed and 
killed by one of the audience. Elected State representative in 1870, 
he was chosen in 1871 to fill the U. S. Senate vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Charles D. Drake. He failed to be re-elected, and 
soon afterward he was stricken with paralysis. He died in St. Louis 
on July 9, 1875. Friend and foe alike mourned the death of this 
fearless leader who carried himself like a conqueror. 


How 1s he honored? 


His bronze statue stands at the entrance to Forest Park, 
St. Louis, and his life-size marble statue, placed in Statuary Mall in 
1899, now stands in the Hall of Columns in the U. S. Capitol. 


What was his name? 


Francis Preston Blair, Jr. (Frank Blair). 


|References: David G. Croly, Seymour and Blair (New York, 1868); T. T. Gantt, Frank 
Blair's Memory (St. Louis, 1881); Allen Johnson, editor, Dictionary of American Biography (New 
York, 1943), II, 332-34; James D. McCabe, Jr., Lives of Horatio Seymour and Francis P. Blair, Jr. 
(New York, 1868); Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians (Chicago, 1943), I, 646, 830-34; 
William Ernest Smith, The Blair Family in Politics (New York, 1933), I, II.] 


THIS EMINENT LAWYER AND JUDGE SERVED AS MISSOURI’S 
CIVIL WAR PROVISIONAL GOVERNOR 


Released March 5, 1959 


At great personal sacrifice, this retired Missouri lawyer and 
judge accepted the office of Civil War provisional governor of Mis- 
souri and maintained a government loyal to the Union during the 
crucial period of the war. Who was he? 
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What is his background? 


Of Irish descent, he was born at Winchester, Virginia, Novem- 
ber 29, 1798, educated at Hampden-Sidney College, and admitted at 
the age of 18 to the Virginia bar. He moved to St. Louis in 1818 to 
serve under his brother as deputy clerk of the St. Louis circuit court. 


What was his career as a Missouri lawyer and judge? 


He moved to old Franklin, Missouri, in 1819 and served as 
prosecuting attorney of a circuit which included Howard County. 
Appointed secretary of state in 
1824, he moved to St. Charles, 
the capital of Missouri. In 1826 
he returned to St. Louis to prac- 
tice law, and the next year he 
married Miss Caroline J. Coalter 
of South Carolina. Noted for his 
clear logic and profound insight, 
he became a foremost authority 
on land law and constitutional 
rights. Although he never sought 
public office, he was elect- 
ed State representative while 
Pretest Gerace of Chavet. absent from the State in 1844. 
1861-1864 He was nominated for the State 

Supreme Court and elected by a 





a large majority in 1851. As presiding justice of the Court, his 
dissenting opinion in the Dred Scott case won him wide recognition. 
He resigned in 1854 because of ill health and moved to Pennsylvania. 


Why did he return to Missouri? 


He returned to Missouri to help keep the State loyal to the 
Union, and in a great speech in St. Louis on January 12, 1861, he 
took his stand for compromise and against secession. A leading 


delegate in the 1861 State convention, he served as chairman of the 
committee on Federal relations which pledged Missouri to the 
Union. Elected provisional governor by the State convention in 
July, 1861, after the office of regularly elected pro-Southern Gover- 
nor Claiborne F. Jackson was declared vacant, he considered it his 
duty to serve, although he preferred to remain in retirement. 
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THlow did he maintain a State government loyal to the Union? 
g i 


His conciliatory policy toward Southern sympathizers, his 
upholding of the legalized institution of slavery, and his strong 
support of the Lincoln administration enabled him to maintain a 
loyal government. To his call for 42,000 volunteers in August, 1861, 
only some 6,000 responded because of the generally known bankrupt 
condition of the State treasury. Realizing the urgency of the situa- 
tion, he made two trips to Washington, where he secured Federal 
aid for the support of the Missouri militia. 


What was his attitude toward emancipation? 


He believed that free labor should gradually replace slave 
labor in Missouri. Although he did not entirely support the com- 
promise measure enacted by the 
convention in 1863 providing for 
gradual emancipation after 1870, 
he believed it would contribute 
to the peace of the State. In 
opposition, Missouri Radicals 
demanded his resignation and 
threatened to overthrow the 
provisional government. Under 
the strain of personal abuse and 
heavy official responsibilities his 





health failed rapidly, and _ his 
death occurred in St. Louis, Stevens, History of St. Louis, ..., I 


anuary 31, 1864. He Opposed Secession in a Great 
J . Speech at the St. Louis Court- 
house, January 12, 1861 : 


ITow was he honored? 


After his death, speeches and resolutions of the St. Louis bar 
honored his memory. His portrait hangs in the St. Louis Mercan- 
tile Library. 


What was his name? 


Hamilton Rowan Gamble. 


[References: Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone, editors, Dictionary of American Biography 
(New York, 1943), VII, 120-21; Buel Leopard and Floyd C. Shoemaker, The Messages and Pro- 
clamations of the Governors of the State of Missouri (Columbia, 1922), III, 405-539; Marguerite 
Potter, “Hamilton R. Gamble, Missouri's War Governor,’’ Missouri Historical Review (October, 
1940), XXXV, 25-71; Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians (Chicago, 1943), I, 913-43.1 








HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
\ PERSONAL MESSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY 


The old covered bridge, at one time a common sight on the 
American landscape, is rapidly disappearing from the scene. While 
it is estimated that thousands of these structures once serviced 
the demands of Americans, probably less than 1,200 now stand in 
the entire United States. The remainder have been lost as a result 
of fire, flood, ice jams, and the ravages of time, while still others 
have succumbed to the march of progress. 

Missouri at present has seven remaining covered bridges, two 
in Monroe County and one each in Cape Girardeau, Jefferson, 
Linn, Pettis, and Platte counties. One,-near Paris, was lost on 
August 1, 1958, as the result of high water. 

The latest of Missouri’s cov- 
ered bridges to appear in the 
news is ‘““Noah’s Ark Bridge,” 
which spans the Little Platte 
River in Platte County and 
stands about ten miles east of 
Platte City. This quaint struc- 
ture received its peculiar name 
in honor of Noah Beery, grand- 
father of Wallace and Noah 
Beery of Hollywood fame, who 

Noah’s Ark Covered Bridge was county judge from the 

eastern district of Platte County 
when the bridge was built in 1878. 

This bridge, in continuous use until recently, has now been 
superseded by a modern concrete and steel structure, which stands 
only 70 feet away. Homer E. Nash, judge for the eastern district 
of the Platte County court, has announced that according to present 
plans the old bridge, complete with its original oak timbers which 
were hauled to the site by ox team, will soon be repaired and will 
then be turned over to the Platte County Historical Society for 
preservation. 

This action on the part of Platte County is most commendable. 
If left to fare for themselves or to await the arrival of some bene- 
factor, these structures will likely continue to disappear. Perhaps 
the time has come when, if these authentic remnants of Missouriana 
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are to be preserved in their original settings, local groups must take 
an active interest and play the leading role. 

A project of this type is most appropriately handled through 
local initiative, since local officials and citizens who may be con- 
cerned for the preservation of local historical structures are in a 
position to best evaluate the problems connected with the project. 
It should be the earnest hope of all that Missouri’s remaining 
covered bridges will be preserved. 


MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING THE SOCIETY'S MEMBERSHIP 


During the three months of November and December, 1958, and 
January, 1959, the following members of the Society have increased 
its membership as follows: 

ONE LIFE MEMBER 
Betzler, Charles E., St. Louis 
Hart, Mrs. Bernard, Warsaw 

FOURTEEN NEW MEMBERS 

Gsilbreath, Mrs. Olga, Parkville 

TEN NEW MEMBERS 
Shoemaker, Floyd C., Columbia 

SIX NEW MEMBERS 
Chapman, Sam C., Liberty 
Zoller, C. E., Ferguson 

FIVE NEW MEMBERS 
Eslinger, Lucille, Pekin, IIl. 
Rogers, James F., Santa Rosa, Calif. 
Wright, T. L., Doniphan 

FOUR NEW MEMBERS 


Martin, Edwin W., Belmont, Mass. 
Maupin, Olive Peterson, Truth or Consequences, N. Mex. 
Terrill, Mrs. John W., St. Louis 


THREE NEW MEMBERS 


Botts, W. S., Jr., Springfield Leiweke, Mrs. Leo, Washington 
Carlton, Hermon, Sikeston McDonald, Mary Dee, Washington 
Dietrich, Benjamin E., Cape Girardeau. Menefee, James H., Springfield, Md. 
Donaldson, L. W., Kansas City Morrissy, J. F., Linneus 

Edney, A. L., St. Louis Richards, Mrs. Dona, Arcadia 
Givens, Oma, Glendale, Calif. Rinehart, Rupert L., Kirksville 
Hagerman, Mrs. Dale, Wayland Robinson, Mrs. Frank F., St. Joseph 


Havens, Mrs. Harry L., Kansas City Rutledge, R. E., Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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TWO NEW MEMBERS 


Dougherty, James A., Rock Hill 
Fisher, Mr. & Mrs. Ted, Columbia 
FitzPatrick, Francis J., Kansas City 
Frick, Mrs. Creigh F., Lexington 
Gross, Gertrude F., St. Louis 
Hamilton, W. J., Cape Girardeau 
Hash, Mrs. James Y., Kansas City 
Henley, Fred L., Caruthersville 
Ingenthron, Elmo, Forsyth 

Keller, A. G., Cape Girardeau 
Keller, Cal, Moberly 

Kinder, Quinton B., Columbia 
Lucas, Walter, Shelbina 
Manchester, Wendel, Jefferson City 


ONE NEW 


Adams, Galen E., Kirkwood 

Allison, Robert G., Rockville 
Anderson, Mrs. Robert E., Jennings 
Andrews, Mrs. Clarice, Fredericktown 
Arnold, Charles, Columbia 

Baker, Betty L., Mexico 

Baker, Tom F., Essex 

Ballard, J. S., Clearwater, Fla. 
Barkshire, C. E., Columbia 

Barnhill, F. C., Marshall 

Barrot, Denise, Lexington 

Barton, Leonard, Jefferson City 
Bauer, Mrs. E. 
Boomer, Mrs. L. 


C., Kansas City 

A., Browning 

Booth, George H., Springfield 
Bowling, Mrs. Robert, Sturgeon 

Boyd, Mrs. Jack K., Fulton 

Branch, W. R., Mexico 

Bryden, John, Jr., Carrollton 

Buck, Willa D., Columbia 

Burk, Sam A., Kirksville 

Burton, Mrs. Maude B., Kansas City 
Caldwell, Mrs. Joseph, Columbia 
Campbell, Johnny, Columbia 

Carver, Mrs. Paul, Neosho 

Chamier, Richard, Moberly 

Clark, Frank E., Hamilton 

Clayton, George D., Jr., Hannibal 
Cole, Mrs. Franklin, Festus 

Comer, Earl, Warrenton 

C 


osby, Byron, Columbia 
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Moore, Kenneth R., Hannibal 

Pauly, G. A., St. Louis 

Reynolds, Gilbert H., Kansas City 
Rice, Herbert, Springfield 

Roland, Albert C., Jr., St. Louis 
Schroeder, Mrs. Edward G., Imperial 
Stine, Adele H., Webster Groves 

von Schrenk, Trifon, St. Louis 
Walsh, Jerome, Kansas City 
Warmber, Mrs. Irma, St. Louis 
Wilson, Mrs. George O., Kansas City 
Wright, A. W., Lexington 

Wright, William, Doniphan 

Yates, Georgia M., St. Louis 


MEMBER 


Cowan, John P., Falls Church, Va. 
Cox, Forrest C., Trenton 
Cramer, B. B., Columbia 
Cullers, Mrs. Robert, Carthage 
Daniels, Lawrence, Warsaw 
Darby, Walter N., Cameron 
Dehoney, James L., Kansas City 
Dieckgraefe, Elnor A., St. Louis 
Dillman, Mrs. S. R., Saratoga, Wyo. 
Douglas, D. Francis, Denver, Colo. 
Duncan, Morris, Kansas City 
Elbert, Mrs. Don H., St. Louis 
Eldean, Mrs. Grace K., Chicago, III. 
Elliff, Mrs. Joseph C., Hubbard Woods, 
Illinois 





Ellis, Emmett, Warrensburg 
Even, Paul, Jefferson City 
Faust, Martin L.., Columbia 
Fisher, J. 
lox, Mrs. Jane T., Clearwater, Fla. 
Fuqua, Mrs. W. W., Columbia 
Gsaddis, Mrs. Merrill E., Fayette 
George, B. J., Kansas City 
Gillespie, Walter W., Kansas City 
Godsey, Townsend, Warrensburg 


Porter, New London 


Guinotte, James G., Kansas City 

Hall, Russell P., Versailles 

Hanes, C. O., Jefferson City 

Hanks, Jean, Kirksville 

Harrison, Mrs. George E., Kansas City 
Harvey, Theodore, Marshall 
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Hasbrook, Ethelda, Neosho 

Hawkins, W. W., Brownsville, Texas 

Heiman, Mrs. David, Clifton Hill 

Hendren, John H., Jefferson City 

Henry, Dean T., Sarcoxie 

Hewitt, W. C., Shelbyville 

Higday, Paul, Columbia 

Hill, Mrs. Grace C., St. Louis 

Horan, Mrs. M, J., Matherville, III. 

Horn, Mrs. James A., St. Louis 

Howard, Mrs. Oliver, New London 

Hunt, Bruce H., Kirksville 

Hunt, C. Moore, Kansas City 

Jinkens, Mrs. Nannie, Hermitage 

Johnston, Mrs. P. B., Lincoln, III. 

Jones, Mrs. George F., Waverly 

Jones, John Leslie, Blackburn 

Jones, Mr. & Mrs. John Leslie, Black- 
burn 

Jones, Mrs. Ray D., Kansas City 

Jones, Robert N., St. Louis 

Joy, Millard M., Bonne Terre 

Keating, Edgar J., Jefferson City 

Kelly, Clem T., St. Louis 

Kerr, Donald M., Foristell 

Koch, Mrs. G. O., Wellington 

Lacy, W. G., Kansas City 

LaMar, John B., Fulton 


Leighty, Mrs. Clyde E., Arlington, Va. 


LLeMire, Mrs. C. P., Washington, D. C. 
l.emmon, Sidney, Kansas City 
Lemp, Mrs. John F., Alton, III. 
Lewis, Mary, St. Louis 

Liles, O. C., Poplar Bluff 

l.indberg, Mrs. Virgil, La Plata 
Long, Mrs. David S., Lee’s Summit 
Lucas, Mrs. Okla H., Fayette 
McClain, L. R., Crystal City 
McCue, Paul, Jamesport 
MeFarland, Mrs. W. H., Kirkwood 
McGhee, Paul, Bloomfield 

McKee, Mrs. E. R., Macon 
McKinsey, Martin E., Moberly 
McPheeters, Emma, Mexico 

Mann, Mrs. Josephine P., St. Louis 
Martin, Thomas A., Brookfield 


Matheson, Richard L., Mission, Kans. 


Meinershagen, Fred, Columbia 
Mitchell, Samuel A., St. Louis 
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Moore, Hunt C., Kansas City 
Moss, Mrs. Herbert K., Glendale 
Murphy, Mrs. Ralph W., Neosho 
Nahorski, Chester, Webster Groves 
Neibling, Mrs. Harold E., Long Beach, 
California 
O’Brien, Mrs. Paul F., Chesterfield 
Orth, Mrs. Anna Z., Kahoka 
Ouzts, Mrs. William, St. Louis 
Parker, Mrs. Louis, St. Joseph 
Parsons, Mildred F., Syracuse 
Phillips, Ernest S., Buckner 
Pippin, Dru, Waynesville 
Price, Hazel, Glasgow 
Pyles, Miner R., Camdenton 
Quinn, Lloyd M., Independence 
Richardson, Lewis K., Salem, Ore. 
Riley, Mabel Orra, Ft. Smith, Ark. 
Roach, Effie, Macon 
Robinett, P. M., Mountain Grove 
Rogers, D. C., Fayette 
Roschke, M. J., St. Louis 
Rotty, Oscar J., Kirkwood 
Rozier, George A., Jefferson City 
Russell, Ralph, Mission, Kansas 
Schick, F. M., Lee’s Summit 
Sexton, Mrs. J. A., Springfield 
Siegismund, Walter H., Rockville 
Sipes, Mrs. William F., Warrensburg 
Smotherman, A. C., Hayti 
Smiser, Mrs. A. Lee, Warrensburg 
Smith, Frank W., Canton 
Smith, Mrs. Harry B., Richmond 
Smith, Lee C., Independence 
Somerville, George W., Chillicothe 
Spaulding, Esther P., Joplin 
Speiser, Walter, Green Castle 
Spencer, Henry G., Kansas City 
Stiegemeier, R. T., St. Charles 
Stigall, Mrs. L. E., Springfield 
Taylor, J. C., Kansas City 
Taylor, Tom R., Columbia 
Thompson, Henry C., Bonne Terre 
Turner, Mrs. Loring B., Jr., Jefferson 
City 
Turner, William Albert, Columbia 
Wallace, Ivan L., Imperial 


Waters, Mr. & Mrs. John, Kirksville 
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Watson, Jeannette M., Washington, 
D.C. 

Watts, Margaret Ann, Elsberry 

Weeks, Mrs. Oma, Dexter 
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Wegeng, P. C., Norborne 

Welch, John G., Peoria, Illinois 
Whitehead, Mrs. Jean, St. Louis 
Whitton, J. W., Santa Monica, Calif. 


NEW MEMBERS IN THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Four hundred and seventy-four applications for membership 
were received by the Society during the three months of November 
and December, 1958, and January, 1959. The total annual and 
life memberships as of February 1, 1959, was 11,557. The new 


members are: 


Adams, Paul, St. Louis 

Agee, Marple, Desloge 

Akeman, Clark, Columbia 

Albertson, Mrs. Lila, St. Joseph 

Allen, G. H., Los Fresnos, Texas 

Allison, J. A., Waverly 

Allison, Robert G., Rockville 

Allton, J. M., Columbia 

Allton, John L., Columbia 

Altschul, Ted, Kansas City 

Annegers, Mrs. Vida, St. Louis 

Applegate, Kenneth, Kahoka 

Arthur, Robert, Cape Girardeau 

Ashburn, Janet, Bonne Terre 

Atchity, Ken, Kansas City 

Atchley, Mrs. William, Rolla 

Atwood, William L., Ferguson 

Autenrieth, Karl, Jefferson City 

Bailey, Ruby M., Hawthorne, Calif. 

Baker, Havsld B., Jr., Jefferson City 

Baker, R. M., New Haven, Conn. 

Baker, Roy E., Offutt AFB, Nebraska 

Baker, T. R., Malden 

Baker, Thomas F., Essex LIFE 

Barber, Leslie S., Kansas City 

Baring Public Schools, Baring 

Barrett, R. C., Doniphan 

Bartley, Elizabeth, St. Louis 

Bauer, Royal D. M., Columbia LIFE 

Baumgarner, Mrs. Jean, Springfield 

Beaver, H. M., South Charleston, 
W. Va. 

Beaver, Robert N., St. Louis 

Belden, Mr. & Mrs. Henry M., Jr., 
Columbia 

Bell, Mrs. Hal, Macon, Georgia 


Belmore, Frederick M., Webster 
Groves 

Bennett, Gene S., Kansas City 

Bernsen, Kenneth, St. Louis 

Betz, F. P., Crestwood 

Biggerstaff, John, Plattsburg 

Birkhead, Frank R., Carthage 

Blake, Mr. & Mrs. James A., St. Louis 

Blankemeier, Bill, Affton 

Boomer, Frank L., Willits, Calif. 

Bostian, Kenneth V., Independence 

Bowman, Mrs. Dee Dysert, Eudora, 
Ark. 

Bramble, Mrs. Mary C., Marshall 

Brandhorst, Mrs. O. W., Webster 
Groves 

Brandis, John G., Columbia 

Branham, Palmer, St. Louis 

Brewer, Mrs. Theron, Granby 

Bridges, B. A., Syracuse 

Brinkley, Mrs. W. T., Independence 

Brose, Thomas H., Columbia 

Brown, H. Templeton, Chicago, Ill. 
LIFE 

Brown, Mrs. W. A., Hubbard Woods, 
Ill. 

Brownfield, William N., Kansas City 

Bryant, Don D., Denver, Colorado 

Buckley, John, Kirkwood 

Buren, Dorothy, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Burgess, Mr. & Mrs. Glenn, Spring- 
field, Illinois 

Burkhart, Flossie, Macon 

Butler, O. H., Doniphan 

Butler, Stuart M., Jr., Kirkwood 


LIFE 
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Callison, Harry, Clarence 
Campbell, Velmer, Cooter 
Carden, Brigg, Portageville 
Carlson, Roy E., Hazelwood 
Carpenter, S. R., Independence 
Carroll, Mrs. Archie, Rockville 
Carroll, Mary, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Clark, Donald L., Moberly 
Clark, W. E., Kansas City 

Clay, Alta, Parkville 

Clay, Cassius M., Paris, Kentucky 


Cole, Mrs. Franklin, Festus 

Collet, Mrs. J. A., Salisbury 

Connell, Mr. & Mrs. J. A., Melbourne, 
Australia 

Conner, Mr. & Mrs. C. E., Mt. Pleas- 
ant, lowa 

Coombe, Nancy Ann, Kansas City 


LIFE 
‘ooper, Mrs. Herbert B., Montevallo 
‘oppage, Mr. & Mrs. J. B., Bragga- 

docio 
‘orell, William D., Washington, D. C. 
‘ottingham, Laura Frances, Kansas 

City 
‘overt, Mrs. R. W., Jr., Ballwin 
‘ovington, J. E., Columbia 
‘ox, Mrs. A. B., Huntsville 
ox, Mrs. Vernon G., Kirkwood 
‘raig, Walter, New Madrid 
‘rigler, Edgar M., Fayette 
Crockett, Jerry R., Cape Girardeau 
Crofoot, Gerdner, Cottonwood Falls, 

Kansas 
Crosswhite, Mrs. Coline, Kansas City 
Cummings, L. A., Yankton, S. Dak. 
Cundiff, William V., Kirksville 
Dalton, William Walter, St. Louis 
LIFE 
Daniels, J. N., Kansas City 
Daniels, Mrs. John E., Kirksville 
Daniels, Mrs. R. L., Ellington 
Davidson, Orrin N., Kansas City 
Davis, Charles M., Jefferson City 
Davis, Mrs. Gene V., Columbia 
Davis, Mrs. Roberta Bostic, Kahoka 
Delcour, Howard J., Waynesville 
Dell, Vera G., Joplin 
DeMoss, Lela Helen, Dallas, Texas 


 _ 


~~ 


~~ PRR RF 


LIFE 


~ 
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Dickmann, Bernard F., St. Louis 

Dickson, Mrs. Edith, Glendale, Calif. 

Dietrich, Frieda, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dobson, R. Calvin, St. Louis 

Dodge, William R., Warrensburg 

Doggett, John L., Sikeston 

Dolci, Larry, St. Louis 

Doneghy, Mrs. Loitie, 
B.<. 

Donneberg, Walter, Waukeegan, III. 

Donzelot, Mr. & Mrs. E. L., St. Louis 

Dryer, Donna Sue, Cassville 

Duden, Charles W., St. Louis 

Durham, Kenneth, Kansas City 

Ebersole, Mrs. Laura W., Windsor 

Eberwein, Mrs. Elmer, Chesterfield 

Eckert, Warren, Long Beach, Calif. 

Eckhart, Martin C., Sarcoxie 

Edler, Ronald A., Ferguson 

Edney, Charles W., Upper Darby, Pa. 

Ehlers, Clara, St. Louis 

Elliot, Jack, Springfield 

Elliott, Cecil A., Vandalia 

Erwin, Mrs. Addie, Springfield 

Fast, Harry, Hurdland 

Fee, Mr. & Mrs. Frank, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Felker, J. Kay, Kirkwood 

Fenton, John, Kansas City 

Field, E. P., St. Louis 

Fink, Albert, Clearwater, Fla. 

Fisher, Mrs. Emma, Warrensburg 

Flack, John K., Hallsville 

Flat River College Library, Flat River 

Fleming, Mrs. Lyda S., Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, 
Kansas 

Foster, Mrs. Charles, Sr., Richmond 

Fox, Mrs. Mary Sipes, Anaheim, Calif. 

Fuerth, Paul, Cape Girardeau 

Fuller, Earl, Kansas City 

Gabriel, Mrs. G. J., Fort Worth, Tex. 

Gallatin, Grace, Concord, Calif. 

Gantz, Mrs. G. A., St. Louis 

Garrett, Mr. & Mrs. C. F., Klamath 
Falls, Oregon 

Garrett, Mrs. Richard, Mexico 

Geotz, Uredice, Salisbury 


Washington, 
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Gerard, W. F., Columbia 

Geyer, Adolph, Hollister 

Gilbert, Charles, Carrollton LIFE 

Givens, Palmer H., Glendale, Calif. 

Glaeser, Tommy, Parkville 

Glascock, Mrs. Gentry, Saverton 

Glascock, Pearl, Philadelphia 

Goodyear, Mrs. C. O., Maplewood 

Gordon, Mrs. S. F., Jr., St. Louis 

Gorelick, Richard, Columbia 

Gosnell, William, Kansas City 

Gove, Helen, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Graeser, Mrs. Richard, Kirkwood 

Grof, Mrs. Nancy, Saratoga, Wyo. 

Gronefeld, Wayne Paul, St. Charles 

Gross, George, St. Charles 

Grove, Gus, Hannibal 

Gruchalla, Elizabeth M., St. Louis 

Guinette, James E., Chanute, Kans. 

Haas, Charles E., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Haines, Lee J., St. Louis LIFE 

Halbrook, Mr. & Mrs. Mark, Inde- 
pendence 

Haley, Mrs. H. 
Okla. 

Hall, Jim, Dexter * 

Hall, Russell P., Versailles 

Halstead, Mr. and Mrs. F. 
ington, D. C. 


M., Oklahoma City, 


I., Wash- 


Hamburger, Mrs. Victor, St. Louis 

Hampton, Donald F., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Hanks, Mrs. Ralf, Tucson, Arizona 

Hansbrough, Vivian, Columbia 

Hardesty, Dennis, Parkville 

Hasse, Mrs. Rudolph W., St. Louis 

Headricks, Ivan W., Cape Girardeau 

Heatherly, Mrs. George, Anchorage, 
Alaska 

Heidenreich, W. C., Jennings 

Hempel, Mr. & Mrs. Al F., San Pedro, 
Calif. 

Hemphill, Mr. and Mrs. W. A., Jeffer- 
son City 

Henderson, Paul, St. Louis 

Hendricks, T. E., Dexter 

Henry, Max E., Rockford, illinois 

Henzi, Robert C., Sikeston 

Heuchan, Robert W., Columbia 
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Hewlett, O. C., Orrick 

Hill, Irene C., Marble Hill 

Hillman, Chester, Parkville 

Hillman, Robert, Parkville 

Hite, Cecil C., Gray Summit 

Hobbs, Elwood, Kansas City 

Hohman, Jim, Cairo 

Hollingsworth, Mrs. S. B., Columbia 

Holloway, James L., Dallas, Texas 

Holmes, F. Paul, Columbia 

Holt, Frank L., Pasadena, Calif. 

Hope, Catharine M., Jefferson City 

Hopkins, Mrs. E. N., Lexington 

Hortig, Fred, St. Louis 

Houck, R. M., Hampton, Virginia 

Houf, James A., Fulton 

Hubbard, Paula, Parkfille 

Hudson, Guy L., Jr., Kansas City 

Hulse, Edgar, Springfield 

Human, Mrs. F. W., Jr., Clayton 

Humphrey, Omar, Leonard 

Hunt, Richard, Parkville 

Hunt, Wendell, Wheatland 

Hurst, Betty K., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hutchins, Lloyd E., Fulton 

Idler, Arthur M., Glendale 

Ijams, Earlene, Parkville 

Inglis, George, St. Louis 

Jacobs, L. W., III, Fayette 

Jennings, Mr. & Mrs. Wilbur, King 
City 

Johnson, Mrs. Gene R., Essex 

Johnson, Mrs. Willa L., Buckner 

Johnston, Mrs. P. B., Lincoln, HI. 

Johnstone, Mrs. Paul, Kansas City 

Jones, Mrs. Darrell L., Washington, 
BD. €. 

Jones, Dean L., Jefferson City 

Jones, Mrs. DeWayne, St. Louis 

Jones, Harvey O., Columbia 

Jones, Helen Clay, New York, N. Y. 

Jones, Mrs. John Leslie, Blackburn 

Jones, William F., Iberia 

Kassen, Mrs. B. F., Norborne 

Keck, Leonard, Kansas City, Kans. 

Keehn, Neal G., Kansas City 

Keller, Karl O., St. Louis 

Kellerman, Juanita, Overland Park, 
Kansas 
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Kennedy, Jean M., Webster Groves 
Kerlin, Mrs. R. G., Berkeley 

Kerner, Eldon R., St. Joseph 

Kerr, Arthur J., St. Louis 

Key, Ralph, Bridgeton 

Kiehne, Harold F., Sikeston 

King, Mrs. Raymond, Versailles 

Kirk, Arthur S., Des Moines, lowa 
Kirschner, Truman S., Columbia 
Knierim, Gilbert F., Fredericktown 
Knight, G. Edward, Longview, Wash. 
Koch, Mrs. G. O., Wellington 
Krueger, Ronald A., Overland 

Kurtz, Charles F., Berkeley 

Laaser, Robert O., St. Louis 

Lacy, Elizabeth, Marshall 

Ladd, Mrs. J. A., Sr., University City 
LaGrave, Henry J., St. Louis 

Lang, Charles F., Morrison 
Langeneckert, Mrs. Hazel, St. Louis 
Lasiter, Glenn, Parkville 

Laughlin, Earl H., Jr., Kirksville 
Lawler, Jean, Liberty 

Leaming, Fenn G., Mansfield, La. 
Leaming, Kay, Springfield 

Leander, Mark, St. Louis 

LeRoy, Glen R., Fairbury, Neb. 
Lewis, Donald F., Bethalto, III. 
Lewis, Mrs. M. H., Spickard 

-ignon, 


G. G., Los Angeles, Calif. 


indenmuth, Arthur, Springfield, 
LIFE 

inehan, Mr. & Mrs. Emmet, St. Louis 

pscomb, Charles, Paragould, Ark. 

.ittleford, Frank W., Liberty 

-uce, Elwyn R., Versailles 

-ukens, Mrs. J. M., Kansas City 

McAllister, W. L.., Shelbina 

McClanahan, Mack, Cedar Creek 

McCrea, Harold J., Rockaway Beach 

McDermott, Susan, Berkeley 

McDonald, John J., Carrollton 

McDonough, Francis J., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

McGovern, Mr. and Mrs. Dudley, 

Springfield 


McGuire, Mrs. F. H., Mountain Grove 


McHoney, Leon L., St. Louis 


McMillan, 


Robert G., Glenview, IIL 








Malone, David, Parkville 

Malone, Frank E., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Malone, Mr. & Mrs. W. W., Clifton, 
Hill 

Manuel, Dessa J., Brentwood 

Maris, Mr. & Mrs. P. V., Arlington, 
Virginia 

Martin, Mr. & Mrs. Forrest, Foristell 

Mattlage, Floyd, Jefferson City 

Mayfield, Robert J., Jefferson City 

Maysville Public Library, Maysville 

Meikle, Jim, Gashland 

Melton, Maurice, Fenton 

Menefee, Joe P., Jefferson City 

Metz, Mrs. Warren P., St. Louis 

Meyer, Eva, Jefferson City 

Mills, J. T., Springfield 

Minschal, E. R., Jr., Tulsa, Okla. 

Mitchell, Mrs. C. A., Sikeston 

Mitchell, C. L., Malden 

Moerschel, Rollin J., St. Charles 

Moore, Floyd W., Green Castle 

Moore, Paul, Braymer 

Morgan, F. X., Independence 

Morrissy, Thurman, Clifton Hill 

Moseman, Bruce, Parkville 

Moss, Mrs. Herbert K., Glendale 

Moss, Julia, Neosho 

Motley, Mrs. Katherine S., Canton 

Mueller, Freda, Sedalia 

Musgrave, Mr. & Mrs. E. H., Bates- 
ville, Ark. 

Nappin, Mrs. Verna, Long Beach, 
California 

Neville, Richard P., St. Louis 

Nienstedt, Mrs. E. J., Sikeston 

Nikola, Al, St. Louis 

Nunn, Mrs. Lester C., Flemington 

O'Dowd, Mrs. Stacie, Blue Springs 

O'Laughlin, Ivan, St. Louis 

Ormsby, Ralph, Drexel Hill, Pa. 

Osthoff, Mrs. Oswald, Wellington 

Pabst, Mrs. Margaret, Ferguson 

Padberg, Walter F., St. Louis 

Paintin, Mrs. John S., Kansas City 
LIFE 

Palmer, Mrs. Wallace, El Centro, Calif. 

Parker, Mrs. Louis, St. Joseph 

Parsons, Mildred F., Syracuse 
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Pascoe, Donna, Nevada 

Patison, Robert M., Moberly 
Pearson, Albert, Takoma Park, Md. 
Pearson, Thomas H., Kirkwood 
Peters, Thomas B. R., Kansas City 
Pierce, Walker, Kirkwood 

Placht, Robert R., St. Louis 
Plummer, Mrs. M. O., Seneca 


Porter, Mrs. William L., Kansas City 


Price, Mrs. Earl R., Louisiana 
Pritchett, F. M., St. Louis 

Purdy, Hunter, Washington 

Ralph, Harold, Lutesville 

Ramsey, Mrs. Floyd, Oregon 

Randel, Mrs. Rose, Doniphan 
Ratican, William A., Creve Coeur 
Ream, Mrs. Doris E., Independence 
Redman, Thelma, Kennett 

Reed, Robert V., Webster Groves 
Rice, Mrs. Cecil, Waynesville 

Rice, Joseph W., Springfield 

Rich, Mrs. Elaine Rice, Springfield 
Rich, Mrs. W. J. P., Webster Groves 
Richards, Mrs. Donna, Arcadia 
Richter, Tom, St. Louis 

Riddle, Harold, Hamilton 

Riley, Mabel Orra, Ft. Smith, Ark. 
Riley, William Vest, New Madrid 
Rinehart, Margot, Golden, Colorado 
Ritchart, W. H., Jefferson City 
Roach, Aura, Quincy, Illinois 
Roney, T. Chester, Webb City 
Roszak, Mrs. May, Washington, D. C. 
Rotty, R. W., Alexandria, Virginia 
Russell, Ralph, Mission, Kansas 
Russell, Ralph E., Arlington, Va. 
Rutledge, Bill, Clifton Hill 
Rutledge, Mrs. Paul I., Columbia 

St. Joseph Academy, Chillicothe 
Salisbury, Harry E., Kirksville 
Salisbury, Jo Ann, Parkville 

Salley, Guss C., Warsaw 

Sanders, Robert F., Davison, Mich. 
Scherr, Adele M., Columbia 

Schmidt, Mr. and Mrs. H. W., Foristell 
Selders, Mrs. Eugene L., Kansas City 
Selders, Mrs. Lewis E., Kansas City 
Seymour, Joe, Mexico 
Sharp, Mrs. H. G., Sikeston 
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Shell, John C., South Lynnfield, Mass. 

Shemwell, Max O., Doniphan 

Shippey, Lee, Del Mar, California 

Shivers, Cecil, Pueblo, Colorado 

Shockey, J. E., Kansas City 

Shreffler, Mrs. Bernice, Novinger 

Shulze, Frank, Summit, New Jersey 

Sievert, Howard, Wentzville 

Simmons, James A., Albany, Calif. 

Slater, Bryan, Clarence 

Slusher, Harold, Fulton 

Smith, Harry G., Nelson 

Smith, Mrs. Helen L., El 
Springs 

Smith, L. O., Springfield 

Smith, Nellie S., Williamsburg, Va. 

Smith, Ray Dee, Luray 

Smith, W. L., Kansas City 

Smotherman, A. C., Hayti 

Smyth, Mrs. L. B., Brookfield 

Snead, Nell, Kansas City 

Snider, Mrs. Bell, Kansas City 

Snyder, Floyd L., Sr., Independence 

Spurling, R. G., Louisville, Ky. 

Stacer, Mrs. Charles E., Gashland 

Stallings, Norman, Cape Girardeau 

Stark, Frank, Billings 

Stava, William, San Francisco, Calif. 
LIFE 

Steele, William, St. Louis 

Stephenson, Mrs. William, Columbia 

Stollenwerck, L. E., Kansas City 

Street, E. B., Clark 

Stufflebam, Jack, Columbia 

Sunderwirth, William C., El Dorado 
Springs 

Sutter, Anton, Jr., Salisbury 

Talbott, Jim, St. Louis 

Tate, Grundy W., Kansas City 

Taylor, James M., Raytown 

Taylor, William R., Kansas City 

Texas Western College, El Paso, Texas 

Thomas, Mrs. Annie C., Macon 

Thomason, Mrs. W. O., Van Buren 

Thompson, Mrs. Dale M., Kansas City 
LIFE 

Thompson, Mrs. E. A., Columbia 

Mrs. Stuart, 


Dorado 


Thompson, Excelsior 


Springs 
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Thorpe, Melvin A., Webster Groves 
Thurman, Bill, Kansas City 

Toler, Mrs. W. O., Tremont, III. 
Trainer, James S., St. Louis 

Turner, Mrs. C. R., Jr., Arlington, Va. 
Turner, Mr. & Mrs. P. B., Kansas City 
Turner, Mrs. Rose M., Lipscomb, Tex. 
Urech, Ernie, St. Ann 

Vorwaller, Mildred, Grantsville, Utah 
Wallace, Charles, Berkeley 
Wallenburn, J. A., Otterville 

Walter, William A., Independence 
Walters, G. F., Ottumwa, Iowa 
Walters, G. W., Novinger 

Warden, Mrs. H. P., Delhi, La. 
Warmber, Mrs. Irma, St. Louis 
Warren, Mrs. F. L., Holdenville, Okla. 
Waters, Mr. & Mrs. John X., Kirksville 
Waters, Robert P., Falls Church, Va. 
Watts, W. R., Lombard, III. 

Weaver, Mrs. J. A.. New London 
Webb, Mrs. David M., Kansas City 
Weber, L. John, St. Louis 

Weber, Mrs. Virginia, Jennings 

Welch, Howard, Los Gatos, Calif. 
Welch, Mr. & Mrs. Jack, Peoria, III. 
Wells, H. L., Republic 

Wells, Roger B., Springfield 

Welsh, R. J., Jr., Springfield 
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Wendelburg, Edward R., Indianapolis, 
Indiana 

Westmoreland, D. B., Moberly 

Weymuth, Walt V. D., Cole Camp 

Whitlock, Bobby, Monett 

Whitworth, G. F., Kansas City 

Wilcox, Eugene, Independence 

Wilhite, J. C., Jr., Lubbock, Tex. 

Wilkins, Mrs. Isabelle R., East St. 
Louis, [Illinois 

Williams, C. W., Fort Stockton, Tex. 

Williams, Mrs. H. C., Jr., Ridgewood, 
New Jersey 

Williams, Raymond T., Hannibal 

Wilson, Mrs. George O., Kansas City 

Wilson, P. W., St. Louis 

Wilson, Woodford, Houstonia 

Wise, W. E., Aurora 

Wood, Mrs. Guy, Jefferson City 

Wood, Richard A., Kansas City 

Woods, 0. W., St. Louis 

Woodson, Fred Lee, Washington, D. C. 

Woodward, Henry C., Kansas City 

Wright, William L., Doniphan 

Wyett, H. E., Kansas City 

Young, Pauline, Sullivan 

Zimmerman, Harold Leonard, Kansas 
City 

Zuk, S. J., Troy 





LAURENCE J. KENNY 


The Reverend Laurence J. Kenny, S. J., professor emeritus of 
history at Saint Louis University, died in a St. Louis hospjtal on 
December 28 at the age of 94. Father Kenny, who had studied 
under one of the founders of the university, marked his seventy-fifth 
year in the Jesuit order on July 21, 1958. He entered the Society 
of Jesus at St. Stanislaus Seminary, Florissant, in 1883, and was a 
student at Saint Louis University when the school moved to its 
present location in 1888. Before entering the seminary he attended 
St. Joseph’s College, Bardstown, Kentucky, and St. Xavier College, 
Cincinnati. 

Father Kenny, the university’s first registrar, served on the 
faculty from 1900 until his retirement in 1952, except for six years, 
1931 to 1937, when he taught history at the University of Detroit. 
With a life span that stretched from the Civil War to the atomic 
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age, he quipped in his later teaching years that his course was 
‘American history—taught by an eye witness.”’ 

In addition to his work as teacher and adviser, Father Kenny 
wrote a number of articles on historical subjects. He also served 
as a trustee of The State Historical Society from May 4, 1944, to 
November 1, 1957. Father Kenny is survived by four nephews and 
a niece, all of Cincinnati. 


RECENT HISTORICAL ACTIVITIES OF THE MISSOURI STATE 
PARK BOARD 


The State Park Board, meeting in Jefferson City on December 
5, elected Robert M. Wolpers, Poplar Bluff, as chairman and Rex 
Allaman, Forsyth, as vice chairman. 

The board accepted the site of the Battle of Lexington and the 
historic Anderson house as a gift from the Lexington Battlefield 
Foundation, and on January 1 this property formally became the 
Battle of Lexington State Park. It also accepted from W. P. Lyman, 
Marshall, a 41-acre site of undisturbed land adjacent to the north 
side of Van Meter State Park in Saline County. Research on this 
archaeologically valuable tract, where men are thought to have 
lived over 10,000-years ago, is expected to begin this summer. 

The board created an advisory committee, headed by Professor 
Carl Chapman, associate professor of anthropology at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, to assist in restoring and preserving archaeo- 
logical sites. It also set up an advisory unit for the construction of 
the Mark Twain Shrine in Monroe County. This group includes 
the author’s daughter, Mrs. Clara Clemens Samossoud, San Diego, 
California; Julian K. Sprague, Williamstown, Massachusetts; C. W. 
Boutin, Cape Girardeau; R. I. Colburn, Paris; Chester L. Davis, 
Perry; B. L. Fishback, Perry; Joseph Jaeger, Jefferson City; and 
L. Mitchell White, Mexico. 


PROJECTS PLANNED BY MISSOURI'S CIVIL WAR CENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


Missouri's Civil War Centennial Commission, meeting in Jeffer- 
son City on March 7, endorsed the idea of making Wilson’s Creek 
battlefield a national shrine under the Federal Park Service and 
authorized Henry Warren, Springfield, to make the State’s plea 
before a congressional committee. The group agreed to join Went- 
worth Military Academy, the State Park Board, and the Depart- 
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ment of the Army in re-enacting the Battle of Lexington on its 
centennial and accepted the invitation of State Representative 
Robert E. Young, Jasper County, to be special guests when Car- 
thage commemorates the Battle of Carthage on July 5, 1961. The 
commission delegated Joseph Jaeger, Jr., State Director of Parks, 
as its representative to the assembly of the National Civil War 
Centennial Commission in Richmond, Virginia, on April 16-17 and 
named Colonel Lester Wikoff, Lexington, to the State commission's 
advisory council. 


THE MISSOURI PONY EXPRESS CENTENNIAL ASSOCIATION 
ORGANIZED 


Waddell F. Smith, San Rafael, California, president of the 
board of directors of the Pony Express Centennial Association, 
visited St. Joseph in early February in connection with the anni- 
versary observance planned for 1960. The rerunning, both east and 
west, of the Pony Express will be a major event in the celebration. 

The Missouri Pony Express Centennial Association, at its 
organization meeting in St. Joseph on February 26, elected M. Karl 
Goetz, president; Garth Landis and W. F. Enright, vice presidents; 
and Kenneth McNeal, secretary. All are from St. Joseph. Other 
members of the Missouri board include Governor James T. Blair, 
Jr., Jefferson City; Colonel Lester Wikoff, Lexington; and Mayor 
Arthur J. Meers, August Fenner, and Arthur V. Burrowes, St. 
Joseph. Governor Blair also represents Missouri on the board of 
governors of the National Pony Express Association. The Missouri 
association is one of eight which will assist in the development and 
promotion of national celebrations and aid in planning local observ- 
ances of the Pony Express Centennial next year. 


THE SOCIETY SECURES VERY RARE VOLUMES 


The Society was successful in securing Travels in the Interior of 
North America, a two-volume work by Maximilian, Prince of Wied, 
translated from the German by H. E. Lloyd, at the auction of the 
Western Americana collection of Dr. Lester E. Bauer, Detroit, 
held at the Parke-Bernet Galleries, Incorporated, New York City, 
on December 3. The work, which includes a folding map and text 
illustrations and an atlas with 81 colored plates after Carl Bodmer, 
is from the first edition in English, printed in London by Ackermann 
& Company in 1843-1844. 
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The atlas is the valuable volume, as the brilliantly colored 
plates, engraved by recognized artists, were hand tinted by Acker- 
mann. Bodmer accompanied the Prince on his travels and prepared 
the detailed drawings for the plates on the spot. The illustrations 
include the famous colored vignette view of New York Harbor, 
scenes on the Ohio, Mississippi, Yellowstone, and Missouri rivers, 
Indian portraits, and Indian dances and Western forts. 

The Society, in its Bay Collection, already owned the work with 
the original German text which, to the scholar, is superior to the 
translation in the English edition. 

Maximilian’s expedition of 1832-1834 journeyed down the Ohio 
River, up the Missouri to the eastern slopes of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and returned by a similar route, and the author prepared a 
most interesting account of what he observed. 


MISSOURI TOWNS OUTSTANDING IN MEMBERSHIP 


The membership rolls of The State Historical Society disclose 
that 220 Missouri cities and towns now have seven or more mem- 
bers. This figure is indicative of the Society’s growth in recent 
years, as in 1950 only 103 cities and in 1954 only 155 had this 
number. Twenty-six cities on the 1954 list more than doubled their 
membership during the last five years, and two of these, Parkville 
and Centralia, deserve special tribute for having tripled their 
membership. Special tribute is also due to several towns which 
appear on this list for the first time, and especially to Affton, 26 
members; Overland, 22; Flat River, 19; Cassville, 17; Salisbury, 16; 
and Jennings and Tipton, 15. 

Below is a list of the cities and towns with seven or more mem- 
bers, their present rank and, for contrast, their rank and member- 
ship of five vears ago. A dash before and after the name of a town 
indicates that the town did not appear on the 1954 list. 


No. of No. of 
Rank Members Rank Members 
1959 1954 1959 1954 1959 1954 1959 1954 
1 1 St. Louis. ...1195 858 9 7 St. Joseph...... 147 134 
2 2 Kansas City.... 984 623 10 16 Kirkwood...... 133 66 
3 3 Columbia....... 605 282 li WO Clayton......... 112 87 
4 5 Springfield...... 296 171 12 12 Hannibal... .... 109 78 
5 4 Jefferson City... 262 179 13 13 Marshall....... 106 73 
6 8 Independence... 187 105 14 «6 85: Se. Claes... .. 102 71 
7 9 Webster Groves. 161 93 15 11 Kirksville...... 101 81 


o 


20 Cape Girardeau. 148 = 51 | 16 25 Macon......... 84 45 
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Mexico. 
Liberty... . 
Sedalia 
Washington 
Sikeston 

Joplin: ....; . : 
University City. 
Fayette. 
Fulton. 
Warrensburg 
Trenton 
Moberly....... 
Parkville . 
Excelsior Sprgs. . 
Chillicothe. . 
Carrollton 
Farmington 
Lexington. . 
Carthage 
Jackson . 
Louisiana...... 
Nevada. ....... 
Poplar Bluff. . 
Boonville. . 
Bowling Green. . 
Slater. 
Marshfield. . . 
Maryville. ... 
Rolla... 
Ferguson 

Union ; 
Caruthersville 
N. Kansas City. 
Florissant. . . 
Perryville... . 
Fredericktown. . 
New Madrid.... 
Dexter...... 
[a re 
Richmond Hts... 
Ste. Genevieve. . 
West Plains..... 
Hermann.. 
Lebanon.... 
Shelbina. 
Brookfield. . 


No. of 
Members 
1959 1954 


ayn ns ss oO 
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68 


63 
63 
59 
58 
53 
52 
50 
48 
48 
48 


43 
42 
42 
41 
37 
Sf 
36 
35 
35 
34 


KX 
32 
30 
30 
29 
29 
29 
29 
29 
28 
28 
28 


27 


58 
44 
51 
36 
34 
38 
73 
47 
48 
29 
38 
46 
17 
145 
30 
39 
61 
33 
43 
38 
57 
32 
38 
45 
44 


27 


Rank 
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64 


66 


68 


80 


84 


88 


94 


101 


104 


127 
50 
127 
63 
143 
83 
83 
69 
79 
127 
63 
69 
97 


79 
83 
58 
69 
79 
118 
97 
97 


118 
74 


Richmond. . 
PO Ss bine 
Clinton.... 
Centralia... 
Kennett... . 
Brunswick...... 


Montgomery Cy. 


Bonne Terre 
Brentwood..... 
Charleston. . 
Elsberry.... 
Lagee........ 
Maplewood 
Mount Vernon. . 
Normandy 
Salem... 
(ee 
Canton.... 
Overland.... 
ee 
Versailles....... 
Doniphan...... 
Ironton........ 
Kahoka. 
Warrenton...... 
Appleton City... 
Higginsville..... 
Houston....... 
Monet... ..... 
Shelbyville...... 
Waverly....... 
Betnaay........ 
Bonvar........ 
De Soto... 

Flat River...... 
Glendale....... 
Marceline...... 
Webb City..... 
Cameron. ...... 
Memphis....... 
Oeceola......... 
See 
Camdenton..... 
Cassville... 

La Fiata.. . 
Otterville....... 
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No. of 
Members 
1959 1954 
27 «25 
26 — 
26 22 
25 8 
25 24 
24 19 
24 14 
23 15 
23 8 
23 19 
23 11 
23 9 
23 10 
23 8 
23 12 
23 15 
23 20 
22 18 
22 _— 
22 2 
22 11 
21 8 
21 23 
21 8 
21 «8 
20 7 
20 13 
20 13 
20 «17 
20 14 
#0 8 
19 18 
19 17 
19 11 
19 is 
19 14 
19 13 
19 19 
18 17 
18 14 
18 9 
17 11 
17 11 
i7 — 
17 9 
17 16 
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110 


138 


150 


143 


118 


107 
118 
127 


143 
127 

83 
143 


107 


127 
83 
97 


118 


9? 
143 
107 
107 


97 
118 
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Wentzville...... 
SS eee 
Clarence....... 
Pemayee. .....-; 
Salisbury. . . 
Warsaw 5 
Clarksville. ..... 
eee 
Jennings.... 
Milan.. 
Portageville. .. 
Rock Port. 
Tipton 
California. ..... 
Chaffee... . 
Grandview..... 
Greenfield . 
Harrisonville... . 
Meadville...... 
New London 
Norborne....... 
Sullivan........ 
Van Buren..... 
Weston. 
Berkeley. . . 
Creve Coeur 
Glasgow..... 
Malden..... 
Savannah.... 
Arcadia. . 
Center...... 
Crystal City... 
Festus... 
Hamilton..... 
Lee’s Summit... 
New Haven.. 
Pacific. . 

Pierce City. 
Sarcoxie. . 
Tarkio. . 
Waynesville... . 
Hayti. . 
Hillsboro 
Imperial . 
Monroe City.... 
Mountain Grove 


No. of 
Members 
1959 1954 


17 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
14 
14 
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1959 1954 
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143 


NIN, si.) & ortr0rs 
Rich Hill........ 
Sumner..... = 
Vandalia....... 
Bucklin. . 
Forsyth... 
Herculaneum. . . 
ee eee 
Lemay 
Marthasville. 


Stanberry..... 
Vienna. 
Windsor........ 
Blue Springs... . 
Breckinridge. . . . 
Chesterfield. .. 
Edina... . 
Fenton.... 
Forest City. 
Odessa. . 
Oregon... . 
Plattsburg. . 
Pleasant Hill.... 
Raytown. . 

St. james...... 
Sturgeon. . 
Teave....... 
Wellsville... ... 
Aurora. 
Ava.... _ 
Blackwater..... 
Bloomfieid. . . 


Desloge........ 
Eldorado Springs 
Granby... 
Keytesville. . 
Bactede. ........ 
Malta Bend.... 
Miami..... pen 
Mound City. . 
New Cambria... 
Oak Grove... 
Owensville 
Ozark... 





No. of 
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1959 1954 
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11 
11 
11 
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10 
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No. of | No. of 

Rank Members Rank Members 
1959 1954 1959 1954 | 1959 1954 1959 1954 
143 Platte City..... 8 7 | — Concordia...... 7 = 

— Rock Hill... ... _— — Diamond..... ae 2 

— St. Ann........ 8s — — East Prairie.... 7 — 

aoe a! ae 8 — 107 Gallatin.............. 7 10 

— Steelville....... 8s — — Grant City..... 7 — 

206 — Alton.......... 7 — — Green Castle.... 7 — 
— Arnold......... 7 —| == TIO... soe os 7 =— 

118 Benton... ....... 7 9 — Maysville...... 7 =— 

118 Branson.... 7 9 — O’Fallon....... 7 =— 

— Braymer... 7 — 97 Princeton....... 7 11 

— Buckner....... 7 — 143 Stockton....... 7 7 


Nineteen towns increased their membership by 30 or more 
during the past five years, including Kansas City, 361; St. Louis, 
337; Columbia, 323; Springfield, 125; Cape Girardeau, 97; Jefferson 
City, 83; Independence, 82; Webster Groves, 68; Kirkwood, 67; 
Parkville, 46; Sikeston and Washington, 40; Macon and Warrens- 
burg, 39; Joplin, 35; Liberty, 34; Marshfield, 33; and Hannibal 
and St. Charles, 31. The largest percentage gains were registered 
by Parkville and Centralia, with 271% and 213% respectively. Only 
three towns formerly on the list were dropped because their mem- 
bership fell below seven. 

Out-of-State cities which lead in membership include Washing- 
ton, D. C., 65; New York City, 61; Los Angeles, 56; and Chicago, 46. 


ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Barry County Historical Society met at Butterfield on 
January 8 and heard Ira Garber discuss the feasibility of securing 
a building in which to keep historical materials. 


The Carroll County Historical Society met in the Carrollton 
Library on February 4, and members enjoyed a round table dis- 
cussion of historical topics in general. The Carrollton Weekly Demo- 
crat, February 6, includes excerpts from the talk given by J. Will 
Smith on Carrollton’s former manufacturing industries. 


The Cole County Historical Society held its annual dinner 
meeting in the Methodist Church, Jefferson City, on February 5 
and heard Judge Henry A. Bundschu, Independence, speak on the 
campaign conducted by Colonel Alexander W. Doniphan and inci- 
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dents relative to the signing of the treaty with the Navajo Indians 
on November 22, 1846. 


The Grand River Historical Society and Museum met in Chilli- 
cothe on January 8 and heard John Palmer Milbank speak on 
“Early Mills and Milling in Livingston County.”’ Milbank stated 
that his family has operated a mill in Chillicothe since 1867 and 
that the original mill is a part of the present plant. Officers elected 
include George W. Somerville, president; Richard Owens and Miss 
Kate Johnson, vice presidents; and Leo Hopper, secretary-treasurer. 


Several members made gifts to the historical collection of the 
Greene County Historical Society at the organization’s meeting 
in the Springfield Art Museum on December 18. The items will be 
catalogued and placed in the society’s archives at the Springfield 
Public Library. 

At a meeting of the Greene County Historical Society in the 
Springfield Art Museum on January 15, Don Draper, Neosho 
artist, spoke on pioneer water mills in Missouri. Stating that the 
mills are rapidly disappearing, Draper estimated that only 29 now 
stand in the State and that only ten of these are now operating. 

At the meeting in the Springfield Art Museum on February 19, 
Marvin E. Tong, Springfield Boy Scout executive and archaeologist, 
discussed the need for a joint city-county historical commission 
which would survey and preserve historic buildings and sites. 


The Gentry County Historical Society met at the King City 
Presbyterian Church on February 8 for a program based on early 
recreational activities. Dr. Cassie Burke spoke on old musical 
instruments, and Miss Evelyn Nance, assisted by Hance and Vance 
Combs and Mr. and Mrs. Loren Clay, discussed singing and home 
entertainment. 


The 1959 Maifest, to be held in Hermann on May 16-17, will 
feature a pageant, “On Flows the River,”’ which relates the coming 
of the first settlers to the area and tells the role played by the Mis- 
souri River in Hermann’s history. 


The Jackson County Historical Society held its annual dinner 
meeting on December 3 and heard William J. Murtagh of Washing- 
ton, D. C., assistant president of the National Trust for Historic 
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Preservation, deliver an illustrated lecture on ‘‘The Future of Our 
Past.’’ The society launched a campaign for funds to preserve the 
old Jackson County jail, built in 1858, as a county museum, and 
Mrs. J. Roger DeWitt and Keith Wilson, Jr., were named to head 
the drive. The group also made its first annual citations for histor- 
ical work, with honors going to Mrs. Cameron Reed, George Fuller 
Green, James Anderson, and Mrs. Howard Beasley. 


The restoration committee held an open house at the old jail 
on December 7 and escorted visitors through the structure. 


The Johnson County Historical Society met in the Christian 
Church at Warrensburg on October 19 and heard W. Howard 
Adams, Blue Springs, president of the Jackson County Historical 
Society, discuss the efforts of his group toward preserving local 
history. Mrs. A. Lee Smiser, president, announced that the society 
had won first place on its window decoration for Old Drum Day. 


The Johnson County Historical Society met at the Christian 
Church, Warrensburg, on January 18 and heard Dr. D. W. Tieszen, 
dean of instruction at Central Missouri State College, speak on 
“The Significance of History.’ Officers elected at the meeting 
include Phillip C. Houx, president; Mrs. John Edwin Lee and Mrs. 
Elmer Adkins, vice presidents; Mrs. Chet Cassingham, secretary; 
(. E. Schwensen, treasurer; Mrs. Willina Brown, assistant treas- 
urer; Mrs. W. D. Fulkerson, historian; Mrs. Ruth Sweet, curator; 
and W. A. Stanton, archivist. 


Dr. Pauline Dingle Knobbs, professor of social science at North- 
east Missouri State Teachers College and native of Palmyra, 
addressed the Marion County Historical Society in Hannibal on 
February 9 on ‘‘Early Efforts and Experiments in Education in 
Marion County.” A summary of the address appears in the Han- 
nibal Courter-Post, March 2. The society is presently restoring 
Hannibal’s ‘‘Old Stone House’ and has a committee at work on a 
history of Marion County for school use. 


The Platte County Historical Society, which acquired a deed 
to old Flintlock Church in 1954, has proposed that the Missouri 
State Park Board accept the church and maintain it as a nonde- 
nominational roadside place of worship. The structure, about five 
miles north of Platte City, was constructed in the 1840’s. 
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The St. Charles County Historical Society held a dinner meeting 
in the First Methodist Church, St. Charles, on January 22. The 
program featured an illustrated lecture by John Bryan, architect 
with the National Park Service in St. Louis, who spoke on early 
homes and buildings in the area. 


The St. Joseph Historical Society, meeting in the St. Joseph 
Museum on February 13, awarded a life membership to Miss Linda 
Christensen, 12-year-old Elwood, Kansas, girl, whose information 
enabled the society to acquire the tombstone of Michel Robidoux, 
youngest brother of Joseph Robidoux, Sr., the founder of St. Joseph. 


As the result of a movement sponsored by the Washington 
Chamber of Commerce, the Washington Museum Society was 
formed on January 13. Officers of the new group include Mrs. 
Lucille Mauntel, president; Richard A. Boneau, secretary; Dr. Hugh 
Cassidy, membership chairman; T. W. Sincox, publicity chairman; 
and Ralph Gregory, curator chairman. 

At a meeting of the group on February 10, President Mauntel 
read a rough draft of the proposed bylaws and appointed a com- 
mittee composed of Carl Otto, Ralph Gregory, and Tom Nolan 
to revise it into a Workable form. 


At a dinner held by the Kansas City Civil War Round Table in 
the Hotel Bellerive on November 25, Major General Ulysses S. 
Grant, III, retired, discussed some highlights of Civil War strategy. 
A grandson of the Civil War officer, General Grant commanded the 
engineer training center at Fort Leonard Wood in 1941 and 1942. 


Members of the Missouri Historical Society and their guests 
met in the Jefferson Memorial, St. Louis, on November 28 and 
heard Miss Ruth Ferris, assistant curator of the organization’s 
Mississippi River Collection, speak on steamboating. 

Daniel R. Fitzpatrick, world-renowned cartoonist of St. Louis, 
discussed some of his experiences in the newspaper world and told 
how his art and craftsmanship were used to give meaning to affairs 
of import during his 45 years with the St. Louis Post-Dispatch at a 
meeting in the Jefferson Memorial, St. Louis, on January 30. 

On February 27 members of the society heard Robert G. 
Stewart, planning consultant of the St. Louis County Historic 
Buildings Commission, present an illustrated lecture on ‘“‘How St. 
Louis County Is Saving Its Historic Buildings.” 
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The Missouri ‘Show Me” Club of Los Angeles met at Clifton’s 
Cafeteria on December 19 and heard Bruce Boyle in costume 
deliver his ‘Original Prophecy Fulfilled.” 

The guest speakers were Mr. and Mrs. Roscoe P. Conkling, 
authors of the three-volume history of the Butterfield Overland 
Mail, when the club met on January 16. 

The “Show Me” Club met on February 20 and heard an address 
by Bob Simpson, former University of Missouri athlete and track 
captain. 

ANNIVERSARIES 


Ives Bowden has been named chairman for the Brookfield cen- 
tennial observance, which will probably be held during the week 
of July 20, 1959. 


The Carter County Centennial Executive Board is planning an 
anniversary celebration which will open with a pageant at Van 
Buren on March 9 and terminate with a program on October 9-11. 
The county, organized on March 10, 1859, was named for Zimri A. 
Carter, a pioneer settler in the area. 


Mrs. Lucile Anderson, Ozark, is chairman of the committee 
which is compiling a history of Christian County. The material 
will be published as a part of the county’s centennial celebration 
in July, 1959. 


Raymond R. Tucker, mayor of St. Louis, and Milton Carpenter, 
Missouri Director of Revenue, praised Lutheran Hospital, St. Louis, 
for a century of community service at an anniversary celebration 
held on November 24. Over 1,300 persons attended a banquet at 
the Hotel Chase in honor of the-occasion. 


The Missouri State Horticultural Society celebrated its 100th 
anniversary with a centennial meeting in Columbia on January 5-7. 
To commemorate the occasion the society has distributed an illus- 
trated booklet, A Century of Missouri Horticulture, by W. R. Mar- 
tin, Jr., with the compliments of Stark Brothers Nurseries and 
Orchards Company, Louisiana, Missouri. 


The Division of Health of Missouri, established in July, 1884, 
is observing its seventy-fifth anniversary as a State health depart- 
ment this year. The primary function of the body when organized 
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was to quarantine and isolate those who had contracted commun- 
icable disease. 


The ninety-sixth anniversary of the Battle of Springfield was 
observed on January 8, when Marvin E. Tong, Jr., of Springfield 
addressed the local chapter of the United Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy on the attempt made by pro-Southern forces to seize the city. 


The Stephan Memorial Methodist Church, St. Louis County, 
observed its fiftieth anniversary with a golden anniversary banquet 
on October 4. Bishop Eugene M. Frank delivered the main address. 
To commemorate the occasion the organization published a nicely 
illustrated history written by Mrs. Arthur A. Hoech, historian of 
the anniversary committee. Dr. Paul R. Whitener, St. Louis, has 
given the Society a copy of the publication. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


The Missouri Bankers Association gave the University of Mis- 
souri on January 27 a check for $32,000 to be used in creating a 
chair of banking in the School of Business and Public Administra- 
tion. The chair is to be a memorial to the last Robert E. Lee Hill, 
Columbia, executive director of the bankers’ group from 1943 
until his death in 1957. 


The Native Sons of Kansas City on November 25 placed a 
bronze plaque on a building at Tenth and Central streets to mark 
the site of Camp Union, where a battalion of Union troops was 
stationed during the Civil War. 


A marker at the site of Pierce City Baptist College, which 
opened in 1880 and disposed of its interests on behalf of Southwest 
Baptist College, Bolivar, in 1905, was dedicated at a service held 
in the high school auditorium on December 7. The Reverend Oscar 
Higgins delivered the dedicatory address. The program was ar- 
ranged by the Educational Club, which also bought and erected the 
marker on the high school campus. 


HONORS AND TRIBUTES 


Dr. L. E. Meador, Springfield, has been named to the Advisory 
Council of the National Civil War Centennial Commission by 
General U. S. Grant, III, chairman. 
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Mrs. Harry S. Truman, Independence, has been appointed to 
membership on the Advisory Council of the National Civil War 
Centennial Commission. 


Richard S. Amberg, publisher of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
is one of twelve prominent Americans appointed by President Eisen- 
hower on February 4 to the International Development Advisory 
Board. 


Roy E. Coy, director of the St. Joseph Museum, and Kenneth 
W. Prescott, director of the Kansas City Museum, were elected 
vice presidents of the Midwest Museums Conference at the organi- 
zation’s meeting in Kansas City on October 29-November 1. 


Forty years of public service by W. E. Bailey, who retired as a 
judge in the Jasper County circuit on January 1 after 26 years on 
the bench, were lauded at a testimonial dinner given at the Broad- 
view Country Club, Carthage, on December 1 by the Jasper County 
Bar Association. John H. Flanigan, Sr., a former circuit judge and 
lifelong friend of Judge Bailey, was the principal speaker: 


Citations of merit for outstanding service were awarded to 
three distinguished graduates of the University of Missouri at the 
annual arts and science banquet on December 4. Thos. honored 
were Mrs. Martha Wright Griffiths, Detroit, lawyer and Michigan 
Congressman since 1955; Richmond C. Coburn, St. Louis, attorney 
and civic leader; and Dr. Karl R. Bopp, Philadelphia, teacher, 
author, and president of the Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia. 


Russell L. Dearmont, St. Louis, president of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Company, was given the annual St. Louis Award 
for ‘‘outstanding service to the community”’ in a ceremony at the 
old courthouse on December 5. Mr. Dearmont led the successful 
effort to end the deadlock over the relocation of overhead railroad 
tracks on the riverfront, which had stalled full development of the 
Jefferson National Expansion Memorial. 


The board of regents of Central Missouri State College, War- 
rensburg, paid tribute on December 13 to the late James R. Garri- 
son, former member of the board of regents, Noel P. Grinstead, 
professor of industrial arts, Dr. Harry A. Phillips, professor emeritus 
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of agriculture and geography, and the late Paul R. Utt, professor of 
music, by giving their names to new buildings on the campus. 


Senator Stuart Symington received a silver bowl in formal 
ceremonies at St. Louis on December 29, marking his selection as 
the Globe-Democrat Man of the Year for 1958. The paper devoted 
its ‘‘Sunday Magazine,’’ December 28, to an illustrated biography 
of the Senator. 


Dr. Thomas J. Talbert, professor emeritus of horticulture at 
the University of Missouri, received the American Pomological 
Society’s Wilder Medal for exceptional service to the fruit industry 
at a dinner in Columbia on January 5. Dr. Talbert, who graduated 
from the university in 1913, was cited especially for research in 
obtaining reasonable spray residue tolerances on fruit. 


Rex M. Whitton, chief engineer of the Missouri State Highway 
Commission, received the George S. Bartlett Award in recognition 
of his “outstanding contribution to highway progress’’ at the 
annual convention of the American Road Builders Association in 
Dallas, Texas, on January 21. 


ERRATA 


Ralph Gregory of Washington has pointed out that in the 
January Review, page 123, the picture of Washington which he 
provided should be captioned ‘Washington, Missouri, in the 
1860's.” 

The name of the Farmington merchant whose ledger has been 
given the Society, as noted on page 176 of the January Review, 
was incorrectly given as Milton P. Case, Sr. The name is correctly 
spelled as Cayce. 


NOTES 


A Society record was established in 1958 when 83 new life mem- 
bers were enrolled. During the Society’s first half century the 
number of life members remained small, totaling only 21 in 1949, 
Since 1950 the number has increased rapidly, with nine new life 
members in that year, 21 in 1951, five in 1952, 25 in 1953, 45 in 
1954, 28 in 1955, 25 in 1956, and 35 in 1957. On January 1, 1959, 
the Society had 287 life members. 
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The State Park Board on December 30 announced the appoint- 
ment of a citizens’ advisory council on archaeology, along with plans 
to develop Van Meter State Park, near Marshall, into an archaeo- 
logical show place. Professor Carl H. Chapman, director of Amer- 
ican archaeology at the University of Missouri, is chairman of the 
advisory group. 


Mrs. Louise Brock Murphy, Newtonia, has given the Society 
pictures of the Newton County home of Herman Jaeger, noted 
viticulturist, and of the only remaining grapevine grafted by him, 
and photostatic copies of a Jaeger wine bill of sale and of portions 
of the diary kept by Dr. W. I. I. Morrow during the removal of a 
group of Cherokees across southern Missouri in the late 1830's. 


James W. Patton, director of Souchern Historical Collections 
in the University of North Carolina Library, has given the Society 
an account book kept by Herman T. Hesse, St. Louis liquor agent, 
from 1881 to 1884. 


Mrs. Andy J. Brown, Troy, has loaned the Society several 
manuscript documents and typescript articles for reproduction. 
The documents pertain mainly to Major James Wilson of Lincoln 
County who, the papers relate, was taken prisoner with others at 
the Battle of Pilot Knob on September 27, 1864, and executed a 
few days later. The material includes a picture of the monument 
to Major Wilson erected in the Troy cemetery on August 2, 1870, 
articles by the late Andy J. Brown and George B. Smiley, and an 
autobiography of James A. Ward, M. D., of Lincoln County. 


The St. Louis Academy of Science has rented two stone man- 
sions, known as the Goldman and Rice family residences, from 
Clayton for ten years with an option to renew. The Academy is 
now raising money to equip and maintain the two buildings, one as 
a natural science museum and the other as a museum of science 
and industry. Murl Deusing of the Milwaukee Public Museum 
has been employed as director. 


B. J. George, Sr., Kansas City, has given the Society a copy of 
History of Methodism in Oak Grove, Mo., a project of the Oak Grove 
Methodist Church. Research for the booklet was handled largely 
by Mrs. Lucy Johnson. 
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Karl S. Betts of Washington, D. C., national executive director 
of the Civil War Centennial, discussed plans for the observance at 
a meeting of Missouri and Kansas centennial planning groups held 
in Kansas City on November 25. 


Independence, with Henry A. Bundschu spearheading the 
project, now has in the Kansas City Museum a nook which has 
become known as the Independence Room. A recent addition to 
the room is a seven-by-ten-foot mural, painted by Mrs. Aileen 
Franklin of Independence, which depicts the history of Jackson 
County through the Harry S. Truman administration. 


Circuit Judge R. Kenneth Elliott of Liberty has given the 
Society a typescript copy of ‘Proceedings in Dedication of Court 
Room for Division Two of the Circuit Court of Clay County. . . .” 
The Honorable James W. Broaddus, presiding judge of the Kansas 
City Court of Appeals and grandson of the first circuit judge of 
the circuit, gave the principal address at the ceremony in Liberty 
on November 17. 


The Woman's Missionary Union of Lamine Association has 
given the Society a copy of The History of Lamine Baptist Associa- 
tional Woman's Missionary Union. The booklet, written by Mrs. 
Farrie L. Cole, Sr., of Otterville, includes a chapter on early settle- 
ments and religious activity in Cooper County. 


The Society has purchased from Mrs. Elizabeth Prather Ells- 
bury, Chillicothe, two mimeographed publications entitled ‘‘Mar- 
riage Records of Grundy County, Missouri (1841-1864)”’ and ‘Will 
Boards of Linn County, Missouri (1830-78).”’ 


The Boone Family Research Association of Missouri, formed 
last October in Kansas City, held its first meeting on January 17 
in Independence. Miss Beulah I. Boone, Independence, is presi- 
dent of the organization. 


John W. Waggett of Mexico has given the Society a copy of his 
mimeographed publication, “Saint Paul’s and Saint Matthew's, a 
History of the Episcopal Church in Mexico, Missouri.” 
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William R. McCann of Hopewell, Virginia, has given the Society 
a copy of his brochure, Family of Thomas Slocum Who Married 
Martha Ann Rose, Knox County, Missouri. 


Arthur Kk. Atkinson, chairman of the board of the National 
Museum of Transport, accepted one of the first diesel-electric loco- 
motives used in regular railroad service in the United States, the 
Baltimore & Ohio No. 50, in a ceremony at Union Station, St. 
Louis, on December 17. The locomotive, built in 1935, the first 
single-unit diesel put into service, was a joint gift from the Electro- 
Motive Division of General Motors, the Car and Equipment 
Department of General Electric, and the Hyman-Michaels 
Company. 


The Board of Managers and the Advisory Board of Arrow Rock 
Tavern held their semiannual joint board meeting at the tavern on 


January 18, with Joseph Jaeger, Jr., representing the State Park 
Board. 


Rabbi Arnold S. Task, St. Louis, has given the Society two 
copies of The Philipsons, The First Jewish Settlers in St. Louts, 
1807-1858. The pamphlet, prepared under the direction of The 
Judaism Sesquicentennial Committee of St. Louis, with Rabbi 
Ferdinand M. Isserman as chairman, was written by Donald I. 
Makovsky and provides an interesting view of early St. Louis. 


G. Harry Clay of Kansas City has given the Society two copies 
of his booklet, Manhart Reunion, a brief history of the descendants 
of John George Manhart. 


The Society has recently added to its microfilm collection by 
purchasing the personal census schedules of North Carolina, 1880, 
and Ohio, 1820, 1830, 1840, and 1850. 


V. J. Reisch of Jennings has given the Society a copy of Dedica- 
tion of St. Lucy’s New Church and School, a well illustrated booklet 
which includes a history of the parish. 


Judge Emmett J. Crouse of St. Joseph has given the Society a 
copy of ‘‘Resolutions on the Death of Charles H. Mayer,’ adopted 
by the St. Joseph Bar Association. Judge Mayer, who died on 
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March 14, 1958, served as State senator, 1907-1910, Circuit Judge 
of the Sixth District, 1913-1917, and delegate to the State Consti- 
tutional Convention, 1943-1944. 


The Missouri Division of Resources and Development, Jefferson 
City, has issued an attractively illustrated 36-page booklet, This /s 
Missouri, which stresses the State’s attractions as a family vaca- 
tionland. The publication includes maps of 15 regional areas in 
the State, locating the attractions in each. Gerald R. Massie 
prepared the narrative, and Massie and Ralph W. Walker handled 
the photography. 


Paul R. Sims, Jefferson City, has given the Society a copy olf 
Savings and Loan in Missouri, 1851-1958, a 24-page booklet pre- 
pared on the occasion of the formal installation banquet honoring 
C. R. Mitchell, Kansas City, upon his election as president of the 
United States Savings and Loan League. The booklet notes that 
Missouri's first savings and loan association, The Hermann Sav- 
ings Fund Association, was incorporated by act of the General 
Assembly on March 1, 1851. 


The Benjamin “Burroughs Ralph Foundation for Medical Re- 
search, Kansas City, has given the Society a copy of Alcoholism in 
Missouri, A Statement of the Problem and Recommendations, a book- 
let prepared by the Committee on Alcoholism of the Missouri State 
Medical Association. 


An article by Louise Brock Murphy in the fall and winter, 
1958-1959, issue of “The Newton County Saga”’ tells the story of 
Herman Jaeger, who settled near Neosho in 1865 and developed 
grapes which were resistant to plant lice and disease. 


Fred C. Robins, editor of The Ozark County Times at Gainesville, 
has given the Society a collection of 31 photographs of Lexington 
and Wellington people and scenes. 


C. J. Pierce of Shawnee, Oklahoma, has given the Society the 
manuscript book, ‘‘Morning Report of Captain Henry F. Peery, 
Company K, of the First Cavalry Regiment, M. S. M.” for 1864. 


Martin Eichenlaub of Bonne Terre has given the Society's 
manuscript collection a letter written in the Senate chamber by 
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Thomas Hart Benton regarding the pension application of Samuel 
Watson. 


The Missouri State Society, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, has given the Society through Mrs. Paul R. Davis, New Lon- 
don, six items compiled by eight chapters and consisting of 258 
pages of typescript. The material includes marriage, estate, and 
cemetery records, cemetery inscriptions, and a history of Trinity 
Episcopal Church, St. Charles. 


The Society has acquired a copy of the Van Buren, Arkansas, 
Press-Argus, September 19, 1958, published in recognition of the 
Butterfield Overland Mail Centennial. The well illustrated, 64- 
page edition includes stories on Missouri's participation in the 
anniversary observance. 


St. John Nepomuk Church, St. Louis, has given the Society’s 
copy of Ninety Years With The Sisters of Notre Dame, a booklet 
issued to commemorate 90 years of teaching by the Sisters at St. 
John Nepomuk School, said to be the first Czech Catholic school in 
America. Monsignor Joseph Hessoun, pastor from 1865 to 1906, 
brought the Sisters to the parish in 1869, and the school opened on 
September 1 of that year. 


Dr. William A. Albrecht, chairman of the Department of Soils 
at the University of Missouri, has given the Society a copy of his 
recently published book, Soil Fertility and Animal Health. The 
material in the book originally appeared in serial form in The 
Aberdeen-Angus Journal. 


“The Girl Who Sculptured Lincoln,” an article in Wisconsin, 
Then and Now, December, 1958, provides a brief biography of 
Vinnie Ream Hoxie. Mrs. Hoxie, who studied for two years at 
Christian College in Columbia, modeled the Civil War president 
during the last months of his life. Her portrait, painted by George 
Caleb Bingham on a visit to Washington in 1876, hangs in the 
reading room of The State Historical Society. 


“A Piece of History Found at End of Providence Road,” a 
feature story by Elizabeth Huff in the Columbia Missourian, 
December 14, briefly tells the story of Providence, once a thriving 
river town. 
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““M. U. Remembers Tragic Night,” in the Columbia Missourian, 
January 18, recalls the evening of January 9, 1892, when fire 
destroyed the University’s Academic Hall. 


“Kinyon Recalls Journalism School's 1tst Days,” a feature 
story by Jon Cozean in the Columbia Missourian, January 25, 
contains the reminiscences of Henry H. Kinyon of Columbia, a 
freshman in the newly formed University of Missouri School of 
Journalism in 1908. 


In ‘“‘Boone County Has Been Mother of Many Churches,” 
Columbia Missourian, March 8, Mrs. L. J. Dye presents the results 
of an extensive study of the county's early religious organizations. 


‘Historical Interest May Climb As Civil War Centennial 
Nears,’ a feature story by Mrs. Lutie Gordon Jordan in the Hig- 
ginsville Advance, February 26, includes a letter written by Mrs. 
Martha A. McReynolds of near Grand Pass, describing the death of 
her husband in the bitter strife of the early 1860's. 


“Old McKendree Will Hear the Gospel Again,’’ an illustrated 
feature by Jovce Hatcher Peerman in the Kansas City Star, Septem- 
ber 14, briefly sumfnarizes the history of the old chapel near Jackson, 
which was probably completed in 1819. 

“Callaway County’s Kingdom Born of Civil War Comedy of 
Errors,’ a feature story by Hugh P. Williamson in the Kansas 
City Star, January 1, describes the formation of the “Kingdom of 
Callaway.” 

“Cole Younger and Frank James Were Good Friends of Mine,”’ 
a feature story by John T. Alexander in the Kansas City Star, 
February 15, includes the reminiscences of Harvey C. Hoffman, 
former Jackson County marshal, now living in Oxford, Ohio. 


“Waverly Church to Leave Historic Building,” an article in 
the Lexington Advertiser-News, January 22, and the Waverly Times, 
January 16, sketches the history of the Waverly Baptist Church, 
organized in 1868, and its building which was erected in 1874. 


The Perry Enterprise, October 9 and 23 respectively, includes 
brief historical sketches of two Ralls County churches, St. William 
Catholic, Perry, rooted in priestly visitations to the community 
in 1823, and Spencer Creek Baptist, which dates its origin in 1878. 
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The Perryville Perry County Republican, November 27, notes 
an increase in local interest in Tower Rock, a landmark near Witten- 
berg, and reprints ‘‘“Grand Tower Island,” a brief article in the 
Missouri Historical Review, XXVII (April 1933). 


‘Historical Covered Bridge Over Platte County Stream Bows 
to March of Progress,’’ an illustrated feature story by Roy Williams 
in the St. Joseph Gazette, January 20, describes ‘‘Noah’s Ark Bridge”’ 
and notes that it will be turned over to the Platte County Historical 
Society for preservation. 


“Recall Furious Battles and Funny Incidents,” a feature story 
by Ray Noonan in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, November 30, is 
based on the Civil War memoirs of Fred Medart, a St. Louisan who 
served with the First Missouri Infantry and First Missouri Light 
Artillery from 1861 to 1864. 


C. Ray Wassall, veteran aviator, recalls early days of aviation 
in ‘Pioneer St. Louis Pilot Looks Back,’ a feature story by 
Theodore P. Wagner in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, December 10. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, January 2, includes an illustrated 
story regarding the museum in Vienna’s restored jail. The idea of 
preserving the old structure, built in 1856, grew out of Vienna’s 
centennial celebration in 1955. 

“Old Covered Bridge—Vanishing Americana,” a feature story 
by Roger Greene in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, January 2, includes 
pictures of four Missouri structures. 


“Gas Buggies Made in St. Louis,” reprinted in the St.- Louis 
Post-Dispatch, January 7, from Union Electric, notes that about 
30 different makes of automobiles have been manufactured in St. 
Louis, including the Clymer, Gardner, Moon, Diana, Windsor, 
Ruxton, Dorris, Eureka Motor Buggy, and the St. Louis. 

“Daredevil Balloon Flight From St. Louis,’’ a feature story 
by James C. Millstone in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, February 9, 
tells the story of the flight of the Atlantic from St. Louis to Hender- 
son, New York, on July 1-2, 1859, setting a distance record that 
stood for 50 years. 

“When 1500 Died in River Disaster,” a feature story by Hugh 
P. Williamson in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, February 12, describes 
the tragedy which occurred when the steamer Sultana, carrying 
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Northern prisoners to their homes, blew up near Memphis, Tennes- 
see, on April 27, 1865. 


The story of Turner, a community which lies east of Springfield 
and in Greene County, is told in “‘Railroad Razes Turner Station,” 
in the Springfield Leader-Press, December 19. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Histoire de la Louisiane Francaise. Tome Second, Années de 
Transition, 1715-1717. By Marcel Giraud. (Paris: Universitaires 
de France, 1958. vi, 209 pp. Indexed. $2.75.) This is the second 
volume of a series being prepared by Professor Giraud on the 
history of French Louisiana. The first, published in 1953, covered 
the reign of Louis XIV, 1698-1715, while this deals with the first 
years of the regency of the Duc d’Orléans. 

This paperback includes 13 related essays, each portraying 
some phase of the French colonial problems during this difficult 
period and in relation to contemporary events in other areas. The 
book is carefully documented from primary sources with which the 
writer demonstrates close familiarity. 

A native of Nice, France, the author has held the chair of North 
American history at the Institute of Research, Collége de France, 
since 1946 and has visited Missouri twice. 


10,000 Famous Freemasons. Volume II, E-J. By William R. 
Denslow. (Board of Publication, Missouri Lodge of Research, 
1957. 347 pp. Not indexed. N. P.) This is the second of four 
projected volumes of thumbnail biographies of famous men from all 
ages who have been Freemasons or prominent anti-Masons. Mis- 
sourians by birth or residence included in this volume are Rufus 
Easton, Stephen B. Elkins, Bernard G. Farrar, Thomas C. Fletcher, 
Joseph W. Folk, David R. Francis, Joseph Frazier, Dr. R. H. Fuhr- 
mann, James F. Fulbright, Charles Gratiot, Allen P. Green, James 
S. Green, Herbert S. Hadley, Charles H. Hardin, Roy W. Harper, 
Henry B. Harris, Eli S. Haynes, Walter W. Head, Andrew Henry, 
Ivan Lee Holt, George W. P. Hunt, Arthur M. Hyde, Laurance 
M. Hyde, Daniel C. Jackling, Richard H. Jesse, John Rice Jones, 
and Paul C. Jones. Minutes of the 1958 Annual Communication 
of the Missouri Lodge of Research and a list of the officers and 
members are included in the volume. 
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Among the Mormons: Historic Accounts by Contemporary 
Observers. Edited by William Mulder and A. Russell’ Mortensen. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1958. xiv, 482 pp. Indexed. $6.75.) 
The editors have prepared a highly readable documentary history 
of the Mormon movement, from its beginnings to its present-day 
prosperity, through a variety of selections from obscure memoirs, 
out-of-print books, early newspapers and magazines, unpublished 
letters, and other more accessible sources. The individual items are 
brief, and each grouping is preceded by a note in which the editors 
provide necessary background for the reader. 


The volume, which contains 45 pages on the Mormons in Mis- 
souri, includes Solomon Zumwalt’s impressions of the Mormons 
when he visited Salt Lake City in 1850, as adapted from the Mis- 
sourt Historical Review, XLVIII, 244-47. 


Journal of Travels from St. Josephs {sic] to Oregon. By Riley 
Root. (Oakland: Biobooks, 1955. vii, 130 pp. Not indexed. 
$10.00.) The author left his Illinois home on April 3, 1848, and 
travelled via St. Louis and St. Joseph to the Oregon settlements, 
which he reached on September 11. After several months in the 
California gold fields, Root returned to his home by way of Panama 
and St. Louis. In addition to his journal of the overland journey, 
Root included in this volume nine essays, composed of things read 
or seen, which he felt would aid the traveller. This reprint of a 
book originally published at Galesburg, Illinois, in 1850, is of special 
value as one of few contemporary records of the journey across the 
plains in 1848. 


The Territorial Papers of the United States. Compiled:.and edited 
by Clarence Edwin Carter. The Territory of Florida, 1824-1828. 
Volume XXIII. (Washington: United States Government Print- 
ing Office, 1958. v, 1,191 pp. Indexed. $6.50.) This volume, which 
includes papers relating to the latter part of the first administration 
of Governor William P. DuVal, 1822-1825, and to his second admin- 
istration, 1825-1828, contains selections from the original records 
in Washington, D. C., pertaining to the Territory of Florida. A 
headnote provides the source of each document, and footnotes 
provide additional pertinent information. There are no editorial 
interpretations of the text. 
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Land of Enchantment: Memoirs of Martan Russell Along the 
Santa Fe Trail. Edited by Garnet M. Brayer. (Evanston, Illinois: 
Branding Iron Press, 1954. x, 155 pp. Indexed. $10.00.) Marian 
Russell, who was born at Peoria and spent her early years in St. 
Louis, made her first trip over the Santa Fé ‘rail in 1852, a journey 
which she repeated four times before settling down to live beside 
the great highway. Mrs. Russell, in this account dictated to Mrs. 
Hal Russell, recalls incidents along the trail and of her life in Santa 
Fé and in temporary army posts, and her friendship with such men 
as Kit Carson, Francis Aubry, and the first Bishop of Santa Fé, 
John Baptist Lamy. 


A Passion for Anonymity: The Autobiography of Louis Brown- 
low. The Second Half. By Louis Brownlow. (Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1958. x, 500 pp. Indexed. $7.50.) The 
author, a native of Buffalo, Missouri, begins this book with his 
appointment as a commissioner of the District of Columbia in 1915. 
The volume then follows his public career through the city man- 
agership of Petersburg, Virginia, and Knoxville, Tennessee, to its 
culmination in the directorship of the Public Administration Clear- 
ing House in Chicago and the chairmanship of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's Committee on Administrative Management. 

The story of Brownlow’s earlier years is told in his A Passion 
for Politics (Chicago, 1955). 


Lotteries, Laws and Morals. By Francis Emmett Williams. (New 
York: Vantage Press, 1958. 338 pp. Indexed. $5.00.) Judge 
Williams, retired Circuit Judge of the Eighth Judicial Circuit of 
Missouri and resident of St. Louis, presents in detail the history 
and present status of lotteries in the United States. The book, 
which is of special value to the student in this field of law, includes 
sections on the Missouri lotteries of 1817-1833; State v. McEwan, 
a Missouri opinion regarding ‘Bank Night’’; “Hurricane Bingo” 
at St. Joseph; and the ‘St. Louis Resolution’”’ of 1929 and ‘St. 
Louis Surrender” of 1956. 


New Mexico’s Royal Road. By Max L. Moorhead. (Norman: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1958. xi, 234 pp. Indexed. $4.00.) 
Pioneer Missourians who inaugurated the Santa Fé trade in the 
early 1820's opened a route which connected with a major Mexican 
highway; Santa Fé was the northern terminal of the Camino Real, 
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a 1,600-mile public thoroughfare that passed through seven state 
capitals on the way to Mexico City and over which wagon and pack 
trains regularly passed. This book discusses the trade and travel 
over a portion of that highway, the Chihuahua Trail, which con- 
nected Santa Fé to Chihuahua, Mexico. 


The Camp, The Bivouac, and The Battle Field. By W. L. Gram- 
mage. (Little Rock: Arkansas Southern Press, 1958. vii, 150 pp. 
Not indexed. $4.95.) This reprint, with an introduction by Ted 
R. Worley, makes available a scarce Confederate item, the history 
of the Fourth Arkansas Regiment, C. S. A. The history starts 
with the organization of the regiment, which was raised in South- 
west Arkansas and inducted into the Confederate Army at Miller's 
Spring, Lawrence County, Missouri, on August 17, 1861, and ends 
on December 10, 1863, with the regiment in Mississippi. Unlike 
most regimental histories, this work by W. L. Grammage, Brigade 
Surgeon, originally published at Selma, Alabama, in 1864, was 
written in camp from a journal. 


Anatomy of Me. By Fannie Hurst. (Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1958. 367 pp. Not indexed. $5.00.) 
In this intimate self-portrait the author recalls in vivid detail her 
rise in the literary field. She discusses her years in St. Louis, where 
her parents lived, and her experiences at Central High School 
and Washington University, where she earned a Bachelor of Arts 
degree. She also reveals the pleasure she experienced when Reedy’s 
Mirror first accepted one of her short stories for publication. Miss 
Hurst, who now resides in New York City, closes the volume with 
the death of her husband, the talented musician, Jacques Danielson. 


Calamity Jane. By Roberta Beed Sollid. Correlated and edited 
by Vivian A. Paladin. (Helena: The Historical Society of Mon- 
tana, 1958. xiv, 147 pp. Indexed. $4.50.) Mrs. Sollid, who travelled 
extensively over the area associated with Calamity Jane in search 
of information, presents many accounts of the “lady wildcat’? who 
claimed Princeton, Missouri, as her birthplace and attempts to 
discover their truthfulness. The volume deserves special commenda- 
tion for the variety of pictures of this noted Western character. 


Illinois Internal Improvements, 1818-1848. By John H. Krenkel. 
(Cedar Rapids: The Torch Press, 1958. 252 pp. Indexed. $4.00.) 
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Illinois, upon entering the Union in 1818, was confronted at once 
by the transportation problem, as improved facilities were needed 
in a state hoping to attract settlers that would develop its resources. 
This study is an attempt to show how Illinois handled the problem 
of internal improvements during its frontier era. 


The Heritage of the Middle West. Edited by John J. Murray. 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1958. xiv, 303 pp. In- 
dexed. $4.00.) Twelve distinguished students of American life here 
discuss the Middle West from its primitive beginnings to the present 
and examine some of the factors which have produced the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the area. The contributors include Pro- 
fessor Murray, Vaclav L. Benes, Arthur J. Bestor, Ray Allen 
Billington, Joseph L. Blau, John T. Flanagan, John D. Hicks, 
Walter Johnson, Eugene Kingman, Sidney E. Mead, Albert 
Schmidt, and Paul Sharp. 


Curtain Time in Forest Park: A Narrative of the St. Louis Opera, 
1919-1958. By Marvin E. Holderness. (St. Louis: Municipal 
Theatre Association, 1958. xi, 143 pp. Not indexed. $3.00.) The 
author, who has been a member of the board of directors of the 
Municipal Theatre Association since 1921, reveals an intimate 
knowledge of his subject in this nicely illustrated volume, which 
traces the Municipal Opera from the early days of St. Louis, when 
‘the seeds were sown,” through its first 40 years. 


A Trip to Pike’s Peak & Notes By the Way. By C. M. Clark. 
With editorial and biographical notes by Robert Greenwood. (San 
Jose: The Talisman Press, 1958. xiv, 129 pp. Indexed. $6.00.) 
One of the very few books giving a contemporary account of the 
Pike’s Peak gold rush, Dr. Clark’s journal provides much inter- 
esting commentary regarding life on the overland trail and in the 
Colorado gold camps. Dr. Clark left St. Joseph for Denver in the 
spring of 1860 and returned to Chicago early in 1861. 

The original edition of 1861 has been out of print for many years, 
and this is the first new edition of the journal. 


McNair, McNear, and McNeir Genealogies. Supplement 1955. 
Compiled by James Birley McNair. (Los Angeles: James B. Mc- 
Nair, 1955. xviii, 458 pp. Indexed. $9.75.) This listing of the mem- 
bers of the McNair, McNear, and McNeir families includes informa- 
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tion about Alexander McNair, the first governor of Missouri, and a 
sketch regarding Dr. Thomas Jefferson McNair, who practiced 
medicine in St. Louis from 1840 until 1871, when he retired to a 
farm in Warren County, where he died in 1885. 


Prairie Windwagon. By Vera J. Prout. (New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 1958. xiv, 173 pp. Not indexed. $3.00.) West- 
port, Missouri, in the 1850's is the scene of this novel for children 
of eight to twelve written by Miss Prout, until recently the super- 
visor of children’s work at the Kansas City Public Library. The 
windwagon, itself, is based on an early interest in horseless trans- 
portation across the prairies. 


Phantom Riders of the Pony Express. By William H. Floyd, 3rd. 
(Philadelphia: Dorrance & Company, 1958. xii, 142 pp. Not 
indexed. $2.50.) The author, a native of St. Joseph, gives here a 
history of the Pony Express, one of the most colorful operations 
of the Old West, and includes a brief biographical outline of all 
the known riders, station tenders, and other employees. 


OBITUARIES 


BARKER, JOHN T., Kansas City: August 2, 1877-December 7, 
1958. Attorney. Author. State representative, 1907-1912; Speaker 
of the House, 1911. State attorney general, 1913-1916. Special 
assistant to attorney general of United States, 1926-1931. A vice 
president of the State Historical Society, 1935-1941.* 


BasSKETT, EpGar D., Columbia: February 15, 1891-January 1, 
1959. Practicing physician. University of Missouri instructor, 
1924-1925.* 


BEAN, JACK Harbin, Nevada: August 25, 1875-December 25, 
1958. Retired editor of The Nevada Daily Mail. Civic leader.* 


BoEHNING, MarK A., Diamond: March 19, 1891-November 
18, 1958. Farmer.* 


BREWSTER, ARTHUR T., Poplar Bluff: January 30, 1876-Decem- 
ber 23, 1958. Attorney. State representative, 1941-1942, 1945-1946. 


Brown, Anby J., Troy: October 29, 1878-January 21, 1959. 
Presiding judge of Lincoln County Court since 1941. Local his- 
torian.* 
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Capps, ARLIE GLENN, Columbia: March 2, 1887-December 17, 
1958. Professor emeritus of school administration at the University 
of Missouri. 


CHRISTOPHER, GEORGE H., Butler: December 9, 1888-January 
23, 1959. Congressman, 1949-1950, 1955-1959. Farmer. 


CLAY, Mrs. ALtvA TuLLockK, Farmington: October 18, 1866- 
January 14, 1959.* 


CoruM, MARTENE WINDsOR “BILL,” New York, New York: 
July 20, 1895-December 17, 1958. A native of Speed, Missouri. 
President of Churchill Downs race track since 1949. Sports colum- 
nist for the New York Journal-American since 1925. 


CROSSWHITE, CHARLES CALVIN, Kansas City: December 5, 
1892-November 2, 1958. Retired educator and Brentwood city 
official.* 


Davis, MANVEL H., Kansas City: April 7, 1891-February 10, 
1959. Lawyer. State representative, 1925-1928; State senator, 
1929-1932. 


DENMAN, Cyrus B., Farmington: February 1, 1882-November 
8, 1958. Farm and cooperative leader. President of National Live- 
stock Producers Association, 1926-1929, 1937. Member of Federal 
Farm Board, 1929-1937. Agricultural counsel to National Associa- 
tion of Food Chains, 1937-1949. 


Dorsey, Jess R., Bakersfield, California: September 2, 1877- 
September 27, 1958. A native of Argentville, Missouri. Attorney. 
California state senator, 1903-1906, 1943-1958. 


EBRITE, WARREN EARLE, Gainesville: September 19, 1866- 
November 19, 1958. Publisher of the Gainesville Ozark County 
Times, 1906-1946. 


GILLEsPIE, W. W., Memphis: August 10, 1871-November 19, 
1958. Owner and editor of Memphis Reveille, 1911-1957. LIFE 
editor member.* 


HeLT, WituiaAM H., Tipton: September 9, 1899-June 1, 1958. 
Banker. Fraternal and civic leader.* 


HENRY, ROBERT J., San Francisco, Calitornia: January 2, 1884- 
February 10, 1958.* 
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HENSON, CHARLES L., Jefferson City: September 29, 1877- 
January 17, 1959. Member of Missouri Public Service Commission, 
1942-1949. Circuit judge, 1917-1929.* 


HINTON, JAMES W., Hollywood, California: June 21, 1880- 
August 13, 1958. Retired attorney.* 


IKKEARNS, WALTER EUGENE, Jamesport: September 19, 1898- 
February 6, 1959. Editor and publisher of the Jamesport News 
since 1945. 


KEHNER, THOMAS W., Chicago, Illinois: February 22, 1899- 
October 18, 1958.* 


KENNY, LAURENCE J., St. Louis: October 12, 1864-December 
28, 1958. Professor emeritus of history at Saint Louis University. 
Member of the Society of Jesus since 1883. A trustee of the Society, 
1944-1957.* 


KINGSBURY, WILLIAM W., Nashville, Tennessee: January 18, 
1902-December 14, 1958. A member of the editorial staff of the 
Nashville Tennesseean since 1926. Former publisher of the’ Boon- 
ville New Era and emplovee of the Marshall Saline County Citizen. 


LADD, JOHN A., Sr., University City: August 11, 1878-Novem- 
ber 15, 1958.* 


Le BLOND, CHARLES HUBERT, St. Joseph: November 21, 1883- 
December 30, 1958. Bishop of the old Diocese of St. Joseph, 1933- 
1955. Nationally known leader in social welfare work.*. 


LLoEB, Mrs. THERESA MELTZER, St. Louis: January 20, 1891- 


January 24, 1959. Active for many years in governmental reform 
at state, county, and city level.*. 
Moore, DANIEL A., Pacific: May 11, 1902-September 23, 


1958. Presbyterian minister.* 


NIEDERLANDER, D. RALPH, St. Louis: June 7, 1870-January 13, 
1959. Retired agent for golf course building equipment.* 


PECK, CHESTER ROEHL, Malden: November 23, 1889-Decem- 
ber 24, 1958. Civic leader. Former Malden mayor and postmaster.* 


PEEK, KENNETH, Kirkwood: January 14, 1912-July 5, 1958. 


Kirkwood chief of police. Former president of Missouri Police 
Chiefs Association.* 
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PoTTER, JOHN W., Webb City: February 24, 1895-December 
17, 1958. Veteran newspaperman. Editor of Webb City Sentinel. 


QuINN, WILLIAM M., Maywood: July 14, 1886-December 24, 
1958. Farmer. State representative, 1933-1934. State senator, 
1935-1958. 


REYNOLDS, CHESTER A., Kansas City: August 7, 1886-Decem- 
ber 11, 1958. Founder and chairman of the board of the Cowboy 
Hall of Fame. Retired head of H. D. Lee Company. 


ROE, CHARLES SILAS, Raymore: July 12, 1897-January 15, 
1959. Methodist minister. State representative, 1935-1938. 


RUE, STELLA, Noel: November 27, 1901-December 11, 1958.* 


RUSSELL, AUSTIN CLENDENIN, New York, New York: July 
15, 1887-December 12, 1958. A native of St. Louis. Author and 
artist. 


SACHS, ERNEST, New Haven, Connecticut: January 25, 1879- 
December 2, 1958. Pioneer brain surgeon. Professor emeritus of 
clinical neurological surgery at Washington University, St. Louis, 
where he served from 1911 to 1949, 


SCHUERER, Mrs. Mary D., Springfield: June 28, 1878-Decem- 
ber 25, 1958. Secretary. Former editor of The Missouri Master 
Plumber. Retired businesswoman.* 


Vorst, JosePH L., St. Louis: February 5, 1912-November 5, 
1958. Assistant professor in Saint Louis University.* 


WILKE, WILLIAM, Washington: March 9, 1879-October 28, 
1958. Farmer. Local historian. 


WILKINSON, FRANK LEE, Kansas City: August 30, 1888-De- 
cember 3, 1958. President of realty firm. Instructor in Kansas 
City School of Law, 1911-1932. State representative, 1915-1920. 
State senator, 1945-1956. President-general of the National Society, 
Sons of the Revolution, 1952-1955.* 


Wo Lam, Cyrus ALva, Memphis: December 2, 1874-Decem- 
ber 17, 1958.* 


*A member of the Society. 











MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


FORTY MILES PER DAY BY STEAMBOAT 
From the Franklin Missouri Intelligencer, April 30, 1821. 


Steam Boat Navigation of the Missouri. It affords us great pleasure to state, 
as an evidence of the facility with which the Missouri may be navigated by the 
aid of steam, that the large and elegant Steam Boat WASHINGTON, Capt. 
SHREVE, arrived at this place on Wednesday the 25th inst. at 10 minutes past 
7, A. M. having left St. Louis on the Thursday preceding, at 17 minutes past 10, 
A. M. and performing the trip (a distance of about 220 miles) in six days, against 
a stream the most rapid, perhaps, in the world. She is destined for the Council 
Bluffs, being laden with provisions for the army. After remaining at Franklin 
about fifteen minutes, she proceeded on her destination. The time usually con- 
sumed by keel boats the same distance is from twenty to thirty days. The prac- 
ticability of navigating the Missouri, with safety and facility, may be considered 
as established beyond the possibility of doubt. This fact is of immense importance 
to Missouri, whose mighty stream has, heretofore, presented obstacles to the 
successful prosecution of commerce. 


HANNIBAL’S HISTORICAL ASSETS INVALUABLE 
From the Hannibal Courier-Post, October 16, 1958. 


Speaking at the annual meeting of the Marion County Historical Society at 
che First Christian Church, Tuesday night, Dr. [Floyd C.] Shoemaker said: ‘A 
yearly festival would not only be a money raising project, but it would also encour- 
age interest in local history through the dramatization of the area’s annals, stories, 
and legends. There are no subjects more attractive and vivid to the American 
man and woman, boy and girl than Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. A 
yearly spectacle on a grand scale, prepared and presented under the direction of a 
trained dramatist, could well become America’s most attractive pageant lasting 
during two summer months.” 


Dr. Shoemaker added: ‘‘ Besides, you already have the internationally known 
Mark Twain Boyhood Home and Museum, Turtle Island, the Cave, and the 
broad Mississippi. Your assets are beyond estimate.” 


PRONUNCIATION OF ‘‘ MISSOURI”’ 


From the Missouri Historical Review, XXVIII, 297-98. 


Those Missourians who have had continued trouble pronouncing the word 
‘“‘Missouri’’ correctly need worry no longer, for the matter has finally been treated 
fully and authoritatively in an article by Allen Walker Read, printed in the 
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December, 1933, issue of American Speech, and entitled ‘Pronunciation of the 
word ‘ Missouri’.”’ 


Mr. Read, formerly of the University of Missouri but now of the University 
of Chicago, traces the pronunciation of the word both historically and philolog- 
ically, and his researches show that ‘‘certain leading dictionaries still defy usage, 
and most of the current school geographies are thirty years behind the times.” 


There are three ‘‘defensible p:onunciations” of ‘‘ Missouri,” according to 
Mr. Read. All of them ‘‘invariably have the [z] sound rather than the [s]... .” 
In the first of these, used by ‘“‘less careful speakers,’ the first vowel is like the 


a“ 


‘‘a"’ in ‘‘about,”’ the second vowel like the ‘‘u”’ in ‘“‘push,”’ and the last vowel 
like the ‘‘a’’ in “‘sofa.’’ In the second of these ‘‘defensible pronunciations,’’ used 
‘‘by more careful speakers (informal),’’ the first vowel is like the ‘‘a”’ in ‘‘about,”’ 
the second like the ‘“‘u’’ in “push,”’ and the last like the ‘“‘y”’ in “‘lonely.”’ In the 
third and last pronunciation, used ‘‘by more careful speakers (formal),” the first 


vowel is like the “i” in “‘hit,’’ the second like the ‘‘u’”’ in ‘‘rude,’’ and the last like 
the ‘‘y”’ in “lonely.”’ 


THE ‘‘DOOR"’ TO KANSAS TERRITORY 
From The Kansas City Enterprise, March 29, 1856. 


Kansas City is located at or near the mouth of the Kansas river, the only 
navigable stream of Kansas or Nebraska Territory. It contains about one 
thousand inhabitants, seventeen stores—dry goods, grocery, &c.; one drug store, 
smith and wagon shops, carpenter and cabinet shops; harness and saddle makers, 
&c. [It] Has the largest and finest warehouses west of St. Louis. It is the depart- 
ing or outfitting point for the New Mexico trade, and much of that bound to 
Utah, California, and Oregon. It is the nearest and best steamboat landing for 
all the territory of Kansas lying south of Kansas river—for all the Cherokee coun- 
try, and for a portion of Missouri and Arkansas equal in extent to half of Kansas 
Territory. ... 


Its importance as a great commercial city cannot be overrated. It is the key, 
door” to Kansas Territory, and the beautiful and fertile 
valley of the Kansas, and the thousands of miles lying beyond and to the westward 
of it. Four important railroads, all chartered, concentrate at this point—the 
“Pacific,” the ‘‘Kansas Valley,’’ the ‘“‘Kansas City, Hannibal and St. Joseph 
Branch,” and the ‘‘ Platte County Road.’ ... It is located in the center of the 
largest area of first rate soil in the world, and in the midst of the largest body of 
first rate timber for every mechanical purpose in all Upper Missouri. 


““ 


and has been called the 


THE BENTON MURALS SURVIVE 
From the editorial page of the Kansas City Star, February 13, 1959. 


The first question asked by visitors to Missouri's beautiful Capitol invariably 
is, ‘‘Where are the murals?”’ The building is full of murals, but without further 
direction the visitors are guided to the House lounge where the wal s are covered 
by Thomas Hart Benton’s massive work. 
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This week, the artist himself was a visitor to Jefferson City. When he was 
introduced by Rep. Cornelius Costello, the House gave Benton a standing ovation. 

But more than two decades ago, when the murals were unveiled, the reception 
was mixed. In the House the criticism overflowed until debate had to be post- 
poned to give everyone the chance to speak and denounce. Here are some of the 
views of 22 years ago: 

‘‘When you go into the room you get an impression that the walls are falling 
on you, that a riot is going on.” 

“* Awful.” 

‘*A waste of money 


‘The lounge has been dirtied up.” 

‘The artist has played a joke on us.”’ 

So a little more than 20 years later, the perpetrator of these paintings is cheered 
by the Missouri House of Representatives. Have the paintings improved so 
much in 20 years? Are the representatives of a different breed? 

The paintings are exactly as they were when Benton laid on the color, except 
for the need of a little cleaning. And we doubt that the members of the Missouri 
House are much different in character from those of 1937. The passage of 20 years 
is the key. What was disturbing and shocking in 1937 is familiar and accepted 
today. After much research and with great skill, Benton tried to capture the 
flavor of Missouri history and Missourians. A million judges over two decades 
seem to say that he succeeded. 


A VISIT TO BETHEL COLONY 


From the Hannibal Gazette, October 7, 1847. Extract from a letter written from 
Shelbyville on September 27, 1847. 


... | concluded after dinner to take a drive to Bethel, as the German settle- 
ment, five miles north of Shelbyville, and on a branch of North river, is called... . 
|We] drove over the level and magnificent prairie, three or four miles in extent, 
lying between the timber of Black Creek, and that of North River. In an hour, 
we were in sight of the village, which is pleasantly situated on a gradual slope, 
reaching down to the very North shore of the stream. A wooden Bridge is thrown 
across the river at the foot of the principal street. On the right, as you cross the 
Bridge, is an extensive tannery, on the Jeft a large pile of buildings, comprising a 
lumber mill, flouring mill, distillery, and a carding and spining [sic] establishment, 
all propelled by steam. On either side of the street leading up from the bric‘e, are 
the dwelling houses, situated at regular intervals, built of brick, and nearly all 
of the same size. On the right, about a hundred yards from the bridge, a large 
hotel is in course of erection. About half a mile from the river, a large church is 
being completed. This building is of brick, about 60 by 100 feet, there is a wide 
entrance on each side, near the middle, over which is a singular oval window, at 
the east end is a tower, 20 feet square, and near 80 feet high to a balustrade, 
above which is a belfry and steeple. After mounting various flights of steps and 
ladders we reached the platform, when we found a German engaged in painting 
the railing. . . . Off to the North, stretched the farm of the colony, looking as 
regular as a chess-board, and in the distant prairie their herds of cattle and sheep, 
with the shepherds driving them slowly towards the village. . . . 
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Leaving the tower, we entered the main building. We found its roof arched, 
and painted a fine azure color. The arch is supported by light columns, which 
extend from the floor to the gallery, and thence bevel to the ceiling. The galleries 
extend the whole length of the building, and injure the effect of the arch very 
much.—I observed a small door opening in from the tower, about 10 feet from 
the floor. I guessed that the pulpit would be erected here, and the speaker enter 
it from a sort of vestry room in the tower. 


. we next went to the loom-room. Here all varieties of weaving seemed to 
be going on by hand, but in a short time this department will be moved by steam 
also. There are several residences about the village which evince a fine taste. 
That of Dr. KYLE [Keil] is the most striking and really the appearance of the 
grounds surprised us when we recollected that but a few years have elapsed since 
they found this a wild, untouched by the hand of man. ... We could not but 
regard the peaceful hamlet, as the abode of contentment, happiness and plenty, 
... As we left the village, the female portion of the inhabitants came in from 
the potatoe [sic] fields each with a basket and hoe, and the males left their labor 
to prepare for rest... . The colony numbers about 600 souls, and is in a pros- 
perous condition, and on the best terms with all their neighbors. 


WALKING THE GOOD ROAD 
From the Franklin Missouri Intelligencer, August 26, 1820. 


Indian Intelligence. A few weeks since we gave the particulars of an affair 
which occurred at the upper part of this county, between a party of Indians, of 
the Sack [sic] tribe, who had stolen some horses, &c. and a number of our own 
citizens, who had gone in pursuit of them, which eventuated in the killing and 
wounding of several of the Indians. In order that a correct statement of the 
transaction m‘ght be reported, Mr. Sibley, the U. States’ factor at Fort Osage, 
wrote a letter to the Chief of the tribe, who returned the following answer: 


Little Osage Village 
August 20, 1820. 


We are glad that you sent us a paper and a good man to tell us about your men 
killing three of our men. They were good men, but were killed for the bad men’s 
faults. You say they began the quarrel; we do not know it. You call us Ameri- 
cans—then when we go among the Americans and want victuals and to smoke 
pipe, your children ought not to kill us. When your children come among us, 
we give them meat, and corn, & tobacco, and use them like brothers—our great 
father told us to do so, and that his children would do the same to us. We want 
that you should send us the 5 guns, 1 bow & arrow, and 5 powder horns, that your 
men took from our men when they killed them. You demand the stolen horses 
and you shall have them. You tell us to open our eyes and to walk in the good 
road. Your men have killed 3 of our men, and we cannot walk in the good road, 
and let your men walk in the bad road. You are very exact to demand of us all 
the trifling things that our bad men have taken from Americans, and you shall 
have them, or an equivalent therefor. You cannot think hard when we demand 
the lives of our good men that your bad men have taken, or an equivalent therefor. 
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We cannot now go to see you, but when you get a good road marked out, and 
get into it with your men, and send for us, we will go and see you, and give up all 
the horses and other property, and with pleasure walk the new and pleasant 
road, and smoke the pipe of peace like brothers. We cannot keep our young bad 
men from mischief, no better than you can keep your young bad men from mis- 
chief. We have done no fault, but are willing that all things still be right.— Your 
men make me cry by killing our men, but our men dont make you cry by killing 
your men. All the young men and warriors are very mad, and we can only cry. 
We have hard work to govern them. 


We want that you should take good care of the wounded prisoner, till we go 
down and see you. We and you have walked in the good road—it may be that 
we have both missed it—if we have, we will try to find it, and both keep in it, or 
out of it, but we hope in it. We want to say more, but we hope this is enough, 
in behalf of the chief warriors and head men of the Little Osage village. 


Walk In Rain. 
Principal captain of the L. O. village 


N. B.—We thank you for the tobacco you sent us—it was not enough to give us 
all a smoke—we want that you should send us more the next time. 


HOW MISSOURI INSPIRED GOOD ROADS 


From a letter written by Lee Shippey, Del Mar, California, former editor of the 
Higginsville Jeffersonian, to Floyd C. Shoemaker, January 30, 1959. 


Now that one can speed from coast to coast and border to border, Missouri 
is entitled to recall with pride that she awoke the entire Nation to the need for 
national and state highways. In 1906, as I recall, the Brotherhood of Good Road 
Draggers, inspired by Omar Gray and others in Boone County, attracted the 
attention of Kansas City and St. Louis newspapers, and in the next couple of 
years its efforts were copied in adjoining states. In about 1910 Walter Williams 
of Columbia [first dean of the University of Missouri School of Journalism] stirred 
the Nation by touring from Columbia to Santa Fe, New Mexico, in an Overland 
car, making speeches in a hundred towns and declaring that we should have state 
and national highways. The result was that a State Highway Department with 
real standing was created in Missouri, and immediately adjoining states, fearing 
that Missouri was about to steal a march on them, followed suit. Previously a 
few states had had state highway engineers, but most had only county road 
departments. 


Plans for a state highway from St. Louis to Kansas City soon began to take 
form, and fierce competition developed between towns which wished to be on it. 
I am frankly forgetful about exact dates, but I attended road meetings in St. 
Louis, Mexico, Kansas City, and Jefferson City, as well as in many other towns 
closer to home. I recall that when Dean Williams spoke before Governor Hadley 
and the State Legislature he made the almost unbelievable declaration that if 
we had a state highway one standing beside it at any given point would be passed 
by an average of a motor car every two minutes! To townspeople accustomed to 
three trains or fewer a day, that seemed undreamed of contact with the outside 
world. 
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As editor of the Higginsville Jeffersonian, I received free transportation from 
the railroads in those halcyon days, and I was always in the delegation represent- 
ing my town. The bigger meetings were attended by delegates or observers from 
many states, and I learned so much about the way the highway fever was spread- 
ing that | wrote Colliers Weekly that Missouri was awakening the entire Middle 
West and that a national magazine should take note of that fact. Colliers agreed 
with me and asked for a detailed 6,00C-word article. I was thrilled but scared, 
as I had never appeared in a great national magazine and had not presumed to 
suggest that such a young unknown as I could do it. But I was full of enthusiasm, 
and after three months of hard labor I submitted the story. Back came a letter 
saying that it would do and requesting pictures of what was being done all the 
way between the Rockies and the Alleghenies. 


Knowing that Dean Williams had wonderful photographs, I wrote to ask if 
I could buy or borrow some. To my great surprise I received no answer. Then a 
telegram came from Colliers: ‘‘Hurry up those pictures.’’ I telephoned Dean 
Williams, but he was neither at home nor at the University. Finally I caught him 
at a hospital. 


” 


‘I’m sorry,”’ he said. ‘‘] know what a chance to appear in a great magazine 


must mean to you. I'll send the pictures today.’ 


The next day I received the pictures by special delivery—and read in the 
newspaper that Dean Williams’ son had died. That was why he had been at the 
hospital. I had not known that anyone dear to him was ill, and I was terribly 
sorry that I had bothered him at such a moment. But I will always remember 
that that great and good man could be so considerate of a young friend’s problems 
at such a moment. . 


To my amazement that story of how Missouri was awakening the Nation was 
featured on the cover page of the first special Automobile Edition published by 
Colliers, or by any other magazine so far as I know, on January 6, 1912, when 
automobiles were just beginning to become important in the national picture. 
The article, ‘‘ Building a National Turnpike,’ was the first national recognition 
of Missouri’s inspiration and the first confident prediction that national and 
state highways were coming. But I doubt that it would ever have appeared 
without the generous, selfless help of Walter Williams, whose speeches at a score 
of meetings had informed and inspired me and who supplied the most important 
pictures. 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA IN MAGAZINES 


Bulletin of the Missouri Historical Society, January, 1959: ‘City-County Separa- 
tion: The ‘Great Divorce’ of 1876,”’ by William N. Cassella, Jr.; ‘‘The 
Remarkable Life and Adventures of John Eugene Leitensdorfer,’’ by John 
Francis McDermott; ‘‘William Merritt Chase Reports to St. Louis From 
Munich,’ by Thomas B. Brumbaugh; ‘‘The Mill Creek Sewer Explosion of 
July 26, 1892,” by John P. Dietzler; ‘‘The Mill Creek Valley: A Pictorial 
Record’’; and ‘“‘H. E. Dimick of St. Louis,” by Herschell C. Logan. 

Concordia Historical Institute Quarterly, January, 1959: ‘‘ The Lutheran Church— 


Missouri Synod During the Early Years of the Civil War’ (continued), by 
Paul M. Kavasch. 
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Kansas Historical Quarterly, Autumn, 1958: ‘‘Letters of Daniel R. Anthony, 
1857-1862,’’ edited by Edgar Langsdorf and R. W. Richmond. 


Museum Graphic, Winter, 1958: ‘‘The Bob Campbell,”’ by Bartlett Boder. 


Spring, 1958: ‘Captain William Clarke Quantrill, 
Major J. M. Bassett and Their Times of Terror,’’ ‘‘ President Robert Wilson 
of the State Convention,” ‘General Odon Guitar Takes Charge in Saint 
Joseph,” and ‘‘Saint Joseph’s Conservative Leaders Controlled the State,’’ 
by Bartlett Boder. 


’ , Summer, 1958: ‘‘Governor Robert M. Stewart of Mis- 
souri,’”’ “‘Simeon Kemper Writes His Wife,’’ ‘‘The Railroad Is Built,’’ ‘‘The 
Missouri,’’ and “‘Eastern Mail For the Pony Express,”’ by Bartlett Boder. 


, Fall, 1958: ‘“‘Two Great Missourians, Brig.-Gen. James W. 
Denver and 2nd Lt. Pleasant Ellie Chesnut,’’ by Bartlett Boder. 


Ozarks Mountaineer, December, 1958: ‘‘ Auction at The Old-Time Box Supper 
in the Neighborhood School,”” by Hugh P. Williamson. 


e , February, 1959: ‘‘Landmark of Old Marionville College 
Soon To Be Gone,” by Lee Collier; ‘‘The Wondrous ‘ Miracle’ in the Life of 
the Village Around Comet Mill,” by Mae Traller; ‘‘ A Confederate Participant 
Describes the Battle of Wilson Creek,”” by Benjamin L. Mitchell; ‘‘Six Gen- 
erations of Robinetts Have Contributed to Region’s Building, Part II’; 
“Versailles, Modern Community, Has Colorful History,’’ by Dorothy Bur- 
tram; ‘‘ Missouri Park Board Revives Scenic Old Red Mill,’”’ by Hadley K. 
Irwin. 


United Daughters of the Confederacy Magazine, December, 1958: ‘Springfield 
Chapter Dedicates Memorial.” 











OZARK FOLKSONGS 


Songs which the Ozark people have kept alive for generations are 
still available in the 1,729 page, four-volume work, Ozark Folksongs. 
Collected and edited by Vance Randolph, who tramped backwoods 
trails for 20 years and persuaded old “residenters’’ to sing remem- 
bered songs, and edited for the Society by Floyd C. Shoemaker and 
Frances G. Emberson, these beautifully bound volumes contain 
more than 900 ballads and songs, comprising nearly 1,700 texts 
and 828 melodies. 

Traditional British ballads, which came to America with the 
colonists and survived in the isolated Ozark hills, and later British 
importations make up Volume I. The second volume includes songs 
of the South and West which evolved out of the people’s experiences 
after they occupied the Ozarks. Songs just for fun, tunes that old- 
timers regarded as “‘foolishment,’” make up Volume III. The final 
volume is composed of songs used at Ozark churches and camp 
meetings and, in addition, includes nearly 200 songs and ballads 
which defied classification in any category. 

Photographs of the ballad singers lend an interesting touch, and 
headnotes tell each song’s history. Indexes by title, first lines, and 
contributors and towns facilitate use of the set. 

If you would like to secure this interesting work, which is of 
value to the scholar, the amateur folklorist, and the family which 
simply likes to sing, please fill in and mail the form below. 


State Historical Society of Missouri 
Hitt and Lowry Streets 
Columbia, Missouri 


GENTLEMEN: 
Please send me the four-volume work, Ozark Folksongs, which is 
priced at $15.80 a set, postpaid. 


Name 


Address 


Please Check: 
[) | am enclosing a check or money order for the above amount. 


(_] Please bill me for the above amount. 




















MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


If you are interested in the historic past of Missouri, 
either as a ‘‘producer” or “‘consumer”’ of history, you are 
invited to apply for membership in The State Historical 
Society of Missouri. Annual dues are $1.00, and the 
Missouri Historical Review is sent free to all members. 


Life membership is $20.00. 


Please fill in the form below. 


State Historical Society of Missouri 
Hitt and Lowry Streets 


Columbia, Missouri 
GENTLEMEN: 


I should like to apply for membership in The State 
Historical Society of Missouri and receive the Missouri 


Historical Review. 


Signed _ - 


Address - 


I enclose $1.00_ - 


I enclose $20.00 















































SPRINGFIELD ART MUSEUM 


The Springfield Art 
Museum had its origin 
in the formation of the 
Art Study Club in 1926 
by a group of Springfield 
women. As membership 
in the organization in- 
creased, it began to collect 
and exhibit historical 
items as well as works 
of art. 


By 1947 the organization and its collections had so grown 
that volunteer help was no longer sufficient to adequately carry 
on the work. In that year the entire collection, which had been 
quartered in the city hall, was given to the city of Springfield, 
and the conveyance was made with the understanding that the 
city would both house and support the museum in the future. The 
museum, which is headed by Kenneth M. Shuck, director, has been 
in the hands of professional staff members since that time. 


The new museum building, which opened on October 5, 1958, was 
built with funds accumulated by the parent organization, now known 
as the Southwest Missouri Museum Associates, money saved by the 
Museum Board, and donations from the public. The Springfield Art 
Museum is now a city museum, supported by city tax money. 


The Springfield Art Museum presently employs six full-time staff 
members and five part-time employees. The program consists of a 
monthly rotating schedule of exhibitions; the purchase, preservation, 
and exhibition of pioneer relics, American painting and sculpture, 
and prints and ceramics of all periods and countries; an art educa- 
tional program for both children and adults; and the maintenance of 
an up-to-date art reference library for public use. 


One of the interesting portions of the new structure is the histori- 
cal gallery which has become known as the Pioneer Room. Here are 
preserved many important items which are a part of the cultural 


heritage of present-day Missourians. 


























hima 


From an original wood engraving by Fred Geary, 
owned by The State Historical Society 


EVENING EXCURSION 

‘The social life on the Missouri River boats lies in the misty past, 
living only in the memory of a few scattered here and there in quiet 
homes. The captain used to telegraph when the boat would tie up for 
the night, and as ft came around the bend, strains of music announced 
the fact and for that night engagements were quickly made among 
the young ladies and gentlemen, as they were called in those days. 
There were music, dancing and courting, with beauty, grace and wit 
and all the endearing young charms to captivate the hearts of the 
handsome escorts and partners of the evening. Hoopskirts, bare 
shoulders, fluffy tarletons in delicate shades, round white arms, 
sparkling eyes, ringlets and dimples and soft clasping hands ensnared 
the hearts of the young gallants. 

“‘The gorgeously furnished salon was in readiness; the Negro 
fiddlers, and the caller with all the dignity of his position stood 
ready for the first dance. The salon was crowded with all the 
prominent young women in their prettiest dresses. There were 
no wall flowers because every girl was lovely, modest and charming, 
and every man gallant and attentive. The dance opened with 
the Mazurka, followed by the Highland Fling, Chachuca and other 
dances fashionable then. 

‘Of the many dances popular at that time, the Virginia Reel was 
the favorite. It was danced to the music of the Arkansas Traveler, 
Pop Goes the Weasel, the Suannee River and other old-time tunes, 
played sometimes on the piano in the women’s cabin or by a band 
of Negro musicians. .. . 

‘The social life on the steamboats . . . lent mystery and romance 
to the lives of the young people. It was their most exhil arating diver- 
sion, and gave them many happy and carefree hours.’’—Extracted 
from Mumford Slichter, “W hen Missouri River Steamboats Were 
Centers of Social Activity,’’ Kansas City Star, June 22, 1935. 























